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Or, Nick Carter’s Matchless Method. 
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CHICK HAD HIS EAR TO A TUBE WHICH CONNECTED WITH HIS CHIEF’S ROOM, AND BY MEANS OF WHICH HE WAS ALLE TO 
OVERHEAR ALL THAT WAS SAID. 
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A DEAD MAN'S HAND 


Nick Carter’s Matchless Method. 


By the author of “NICK CARTER.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
A GHASTLY DISCOVERY. 


& 

“Tt is a case of mysterious disappearance, Mr. Carter.” 

“ Who has disappeared?” 

“My uncle.” 

“ Jacob Hanson, the millionaire?” 

t¢ Yes. » 

“When was he last seen?” 

“One week ago.” 

‘'W here?” : 

“ At his residence near Ravenswood.” 

“Who is living there now?” 

**No one,” 

“Who lived there with him at the time of his disap- 
pearance?” 

“One William Torrens, the man-of-all-work,” 

“Where is Torrens?” 

“He has disappeared, also.” 

“What sort of a man was Torrens?” 

“Ag honest a fellow as ever breathed, and wholly de- 
voted to my uncle’s interests.” 

“Had the house been robbed?” 

“The furniture and belongings had been turned topsy- 
turvv. but {1 cannot find that anything of : value was 


stolen.” % a sia eat, 

‘‘ When did you make your investigation?” fk 

“This forenoon, and upon its conclusion, I went to the, 
Justice of the Peace at Long Island City, and he at once. 
referred me to you.” 

The great detective 
face of the millionaire’s nephew for 
said : 

“Fad your uncle any enemies?” 

None that I ever heard of.” 

“Had he ever been married ?” 

“No: he was a bachelor, and a sort of hermit. 
did all his work, and he rarely left the house.” 

“Tn what did his property consist?” 

“Ready money, gold or bank-notes, or both?” 

“ Banked in the city, I suppose?” 

CON Os.” 

“Are vou sure?” 

‘Perfectly so, for he often declared that he had no faith 
in banks.” 

‘Where did he put his money, then?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Perhaps it was hidden somewhere about the house or 
grounds.” 

“Perhaps.” | 

The young man, whose name was Vincent Orton, spoke’ 
go unconcernedly that Nick looked at him in surprise. 

‘““Who are the old man’s heirs?” was the great detect- | 
ive’s next question. 

“Myself and a cousin in Engl 
means of our own.” - | 

“Here is a mystery, indeed,” thought Nick. ‘‘A rich 
man, without enemies, having heirs who are wealthy in| 


looked at the handsome, anxious | 
a moment, and then 


Torrens 


and. We both have ample | 
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their own right, disappears, and without an apparent mo-| 
tive.” | 
‘A few more questions and his catechism was finished. . 
“Were you on good terms with your uncle ?” 

“We were on the best of terms.” 

“How about your English cousin?” 

“A nobler fellow never breathed. He was here last fall, 


and uncle became greatly attached to him.” 


aS 


| ‘“ What is his name?” 
| “Cuthbert Orton.” 
**Married 2” 

“No, single, like myself.” =e 

“T will go over to the house,” said Nick, “and do a lit- 
tle investigating on my own account.” eee 

“T will accompany you.” : 

“Very well.” : 

The foregoing conversation had taken place in Nick 
Carter’s private office in the early part of the afternoon. | 

At four o’clock they were in front of the missing mil-— 
lionaire’s grounds. ea 

‘The house, an old-fashioned one, with many gables, 
stood in a large lot thickly grewn with trees -and shrub- 
bery. ~ 

’ In one corner was a tiny cottage. 

It had been occupied sy William Torrens, the man-of-— 
all-work. hes 

Nick first turned his attention to this structure. 

The door was locked, but a skeleton key soon opened it. 
There were but two rooms, a kitchen and a compound 
living and bedroom. ! 

Everything in the last-named apartment was neat 
clean, and in apple-pie order. - 

Nick went to a little wardrobe in a corner and in 
spected it. : 

There were several suits ot clothes, among them one of 
black, of extra quality and fine make. 

*“ His best,” commented Nick. 

The great detective looked into Torrens’ desk and found — 
the papers and documents appertaining to his own pri- 
vate business and that of his employer arranged method- 
ically, and bearing no appearance of having been dis- — 
turbed. : a 

In a drawer Nick found a memorandum-book. 

The last entry was made on the day of his-disappear- 
ance, which coine:ded with the disappearance of Jacob 
Hanson. 

It ran thus: 


~ 


e 


aoe 


“See Malcom, No. -—, Park Bow, at ten A. M., to-morrow, and find 
Nick made a copy of the memorandum, and then passed _ 
into-the kitchen. 
Here there were evidences that Torrens had been inter- | 
rupted at his breakfast, for on the table on which he was 
in the habit of eating were a plate of fried eggs and ham 


partially consumed, and a cup.of coffee that was over — ae 


half full, while on the stove was the coffee-pot and a pan 
of fritters, the latter badly burned. 

On achair by the window was a beaver hat, almost 
new. 

Nick asked Orton, as he pointed to it: 

“Does this belong to Torrens ?” = 

“Yes. Queer that it should be in the kitchen, isn’t it?” 

“ft was probably left there in a hurry.” cei 

Nick opened the back door and stepped out into the 
yard. 

It was small, not more 


than twenty feet square,and 
was surrounded on three sides by a picket fence. ae 
At the back was agate opening into a narrow lane, 
which intersected the main road. = 
Nick had hoped to find foot-prints, but the path, like — 
that in front, was well graveled. 


He leaned on the gate with his keen eyes moving 


hither and thither, when he suddenly uttered an ex- — ge 


clamation. 
“Found something?” queried Vincent Orton, eagerly. — 
‘*Perhaps.” ie 
Nick passed out of the gate quickly, and hurrying up — 
the lane a few rods, pick2d up an article which lay on the - 
side of the graveled roadway. oe 
It was a gentleman’s driving glove of a large size. 
“That never belonged to Torrens,” said Orton, who — 
had followed the great detective, “for his hands were ys 
very small.” SF 
Nick did not answer the young man. eae 
He was turning the glove over and over in his hand. 
Under one of the thumbs he made a discovery. > Fe 
Adhering to the leather were three short, yellowish ~ 
hairs. Pees pm 
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_ “forrens had black hair, streaked with gray,” said- 
ton, as he looked at Nick’s find. 
“T knew that,” was the quick reply. 

“How?” regarding the great detective in surprise. 

“Because there were black and gray hairs on the sweat- 

pand of the beaver.” 


ae 


Nick removed the three yellowish hairs from the glove, | 


wrapped them in a bit of paper, and put them in his 
pocket-book. 
- The two men then returned to the cottage. 
After remaining there a short time without making any 
further discoveries, they started for the missing million- 


-.aire’s house. 


When about half-way there, Nick picked up a cigar 
stump in the path, smelled of it, removed the wrappers, 
looked at the filling, and then placed it in his pocket 
book along with the hairs. 

“Whatis your opinion?” asked Orton, in some curi- 
-osity. 

“T will tell you later. 
been finished.” 

They entered the house, and before the great detective 
had completed his examination of a single room, he had 


Our investigations have not yet 


ome to the conclusion from the disarray of furniture | 


and other evidences, that the author of the disturbance 
had been searching for some hidden article. 
In the millionaire’s bedroom, Nick found a secret 
- drawer in the bureau, which interested him greatly. 
It was empty, but for a torn bit of writing paper, of a) 
triangular shape, and one ragged edge, which protruded 
_from a crack in a corner. 


Withdrawing it, he saw that it contained these words, | 


written in ink with a trembling hand : 
proof will be found in a small trunk at No. ——, Fulton street, 
Brooklyn. 

It was the conclusion of a sentence, and probably the 


last on the sheet. 
This also went into Nick’s book, after the writing had 
been identified by Orton as that of his uncle. 


ce 


The room bore no signs of a struggle, though the bed | 
be was unmatie. - 


In acloset: Nick founda gray tweed suit which had 
seen but little wear. 

“He had but two suits,” remarked Orton, ‘‘the one he 
wore about the house, and this.” 

Nick examined all the windows. 

Every one was closed and fastened. 

“Was the front door locked when you came here this 
forenoon ?” he asked Orton. 

“ce No. Pa 

“Back door?” 

“Open, too.” 

They went down stairs and into the kitchen, the only 
room not yet examined. 

Everything was in order. 

Before the stove was a handful of kindling wood. 

_ Ona shelf near the stove were a coffee-pot, tea-caddy, | 
ete. 

Nick looked into the two pots. 

Clean and dry. 

In a few moments they were outside. 

“Did you look over the grounds?” asked the detective, 
of his companion. 

a“ No.” 

Nick was ahead of Orton, and was.approaching a rustic | 
summer-house a few yards from the kitchen door, when | 
he halted with an ejaculation of surprise and horror. 

The frame about the low open door-way was made of 
cedar logs. 

To the one at the top, which had a semi-oval curve, was 
nailed a ghastly object. 

It was a human hand. 


i 


j 
j 
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CHAPTER. II. 
SOME IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS. 


Nick Carter’s surprise lasted but a moment. 
Vincent Orton, pale and trembling, saw him advance 


until he stood close to the door-frame, and so that the 


horrible thing was nearly on a line with his eyes. 


For some #fime he stood gazing at the hand without 
speaking. 3 

At last he turned to Orton and said: 

“Whose is it? Do you know?” _ : 

“It is my uncle’s,” gasped the horrified young man. “I 
would have recognized it from its general appearance, 
but the scar on the back—from a burn—is proof positive.” 

‘‘T thought so.” 

Nick scrutinized it a moment or two longer, and then 
uttered this opinion: 

“Tt was cut from the arm of your uncle, but he was 
dead when the operation was performed, and further- 
-more, it was placed here during the past twenty-four 
hours.” a 

“How do you arrive at that conclusion ?” 

“By my medical and scientific knowledge. If it had 
| been cut from a hve man there would be the blood evi- 
dences at the point of separation. There are none, as you 
may see.” ; 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“That it has been placed here within quite a recent 
‘period, and immediately following the amputation, its 
condition plainly shows, for as yet there are no signs of 
decomposition. : 

“Tf must remain as itis until the coroner comes,” con- 
'tinued Nick, - “ We will notify him when we get back to 
Jiong Island City.” 


Not until every portion of the grounds had been ex- 
plored did the two men leave the place. 

After having seen the coroner, whoin turn notified the 
local officers, Nick and Orton went over to Brooklyn. 


The nephew of the murdered nan—for there was no 
doubt in Orton’s mind that Jacob Hanson had been mur- 
dered—was curious to know what theory the great de- 
tective had found, an¢é the moment the Brooklyn train 
| was under way he took occasion to ask him. 


“T think,” said Nick, ‘‘that your uncle was murdered, 


uh 


iopinion that he had no criminal connect 
affair.” : 

‘How, then, do you explain his absence ?” 

“‘He was lured away.” 

Orton shook his head, 

“T think you will find that 
said, with positiveness. 

“And yet you asserted when his name was first men- 
tioned that he was as honest a fellow as ever breathed.” 

“T was probably mistaken in my estimate of his char- 
acter. He must have been a consummate actor.” 

“Hor twenty years?—that is the length of time he 
served your uncle, | believe ?” 

‘His evil impulses may have been dormant. The 
knowledge that my uncle had a large sum of money in 


he is the murderer,” he 


the house probably roused them.” 


‘‘Hardly,” returned Nick. ‘‘And now listen to me,” he 
added, “and I will tell you what deductions I have made 
from my discoveries. 

“The evidences at the houee of your uncle all point to 
the conclusion that he disappeared early in the morning, 
and before breakfast. What caused his disappearance we 


‘have yet to discover, but it is certain to my mind that he 


left in a hurry, and that he took his money, which must 
have been in notes, with him.” 

“JT don’t see how you arrive at that opinion,” said Or- 
ton, doubtfully. 

‘“You have not been trained to see the value of little 
things,” replied Nick, imperturbably, “or you might have 
made a number of valuable discoveries. Now, the secret 
drawer, in which I found the small triangular piece of 
paper, evidently contained your uncle’s money. It was 
locked when I found it, and it occupied such a position 
that no one but a professional burglar—I don’t. believe 
the assassin was one—or a detective who is versed in the 
ways of the lawless gentry, would likely have discov- 
ered it. 

“Bank-notes have a peculiar smell. When confined in 
'a small space, almost air-tight, the odor becomes intensi- 
fied. My sense of smellis pretty acute, and when I bent 


te se 


— 


over the drawer [ knew in an instant that it had lately}. 
been the receptacle of paper money. 

“The presence of the piece of paper, caught in a crack, 
and torn from some important document, was another 
circumstance which pointed to the agency of your uncle, 
and not a robber, in the removal of the drawer’s contents. 
A robber would probably have noticed the torn piece 
when he removed the document. 
and did not notice it, he would certainly have made an 
effort to recover it after he had read the document and 
become aware of the value of the missing portion. Now 
a week has elapsed since your uncle disappeared, and 
the drawer has not been re-examined.” 

‘“‘You are arguing upon the presumption,” said Orton, 
‘that the villain who killed my uncle made his search of 
the house for the purpose of robbery immediately after 
my uncle’s disappearance. Might he not have made his 
felonious visit to the house at a later period, within the 
last twenty-four hours, in fact?” 

*‘No,” returned Nick, with a smile. 

“Hxplain, if you please.” 

**Before I do so, let us return a moment tothe matter 
of the severed hand. If the murderer placed the hand 
there on the day he ransacked the house—which was then 
vacant—it is not likely that he would have been in such 
haste as to have left the torn piece of paper behind.” 

“Still he might have been in a hurry.” 

“You want better evidence, eh? I will now inform you 
that the murderer never went into the house at all yes- 
terday or the day before. 

“The proof,” continued Nick, as he looked into Orton’s 


puzzled face, ‘‘lies in this: When we made our investiga- , 


tion the hall and the kitchen floor—both uncarpeted—and 
in front of the only two entrances to the house, were each 


~ covered with a thick layer of dust. 


‘This dust must have accumulated during your uncle’s 
absence, for you have informed me that he wasa model 
of order and neatness, and that Torrens, his man, swept 
out and dusted every day. 

“T looked’ at the two floors 

mark of a foot upon either of them 

Orton’s face cleared. 

He gave Nick a look of admiration. 

But in a moment his brow clouded again. 

“Tf my uncle was killed by the villain wno placed the 
hand over the summer-house door,” he said; ‘‘then he 
must have robbed his person before or after the horrible 
crime; and having done so, he would become possessed 
of both the money and the document with the detached 
corner.” 

‘‘T believe that he failed to find the money or anything 
of value on your uncle’s person,” said Nick, quietly. “If 
he had,” he continued, “do you think he would not have 
returned to the house and searched for the missing part 


closely.-Thers a 
t 


_ of the document? 


“ Here’s my theory of the dissappearance: 

“Your uncle was called away suddenly in the morning 
by some ruse of the villain, and went to keep a bogus ap- 
pointment. As soon as he had gone the villain entered 
the house and turned things upside down in his search 
for the hidden money. Not finding it, he went to the 
place where your uncle had been drawn under false pre- 
tences, and assaulted him. Probably he knocked him 
down and gagged him. Then he searched your uncle’s 
person to discover, to his rage, that the fortune he cov- 
eted was not in his victim’s pockets. Your uncle had se- 
creted the notes—why. I, as yet, have no idea—between 
the time that he left the house, and that of his arrival at 
the place of appointment. 

“This theory of mine will explain the after conduct of 
the villain who had Jacob Hanson in his power. He did 
not kill your uncle immediately, because he hoped by in- 
timidation or torture, to make the old man tell him where 
he had secreted the bank-notes. 

“Failing after several days to induce Hanson to reveal 
the hiding-place, the fiend deliberately put him to death, 
and then, from a motive I have not yet fathomed, he 
went into your uncle’s grounds and nailed the dead hand 
of his victim to the timbers of the summer-house. 

“He must have thought himself secure trom suspicion, 
or he would never have perpetrated such an act. 
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“And now as to William Torrens’ part in the affair : 
“He did not cook your uncle’s breakfast, but ae did — 
prepare his own. 


“From this circumstance I infer that your uncle arose 


earlier than usual, and that after leaving the house he 
went directly to Torrens’ cottage, and told him he was 


going away that day, and would not require his services 
If he wasin a hurry, | in the kitchen that. morning. : 


“Some time must have elapsed after this—an hour, let 
us say—before Torrens received the visit which induced 
his own departure. 

‘While at breakfast he was called upon by the villain, 
or his accomplice. The communication which he made to 
Torrens must have been of a most important nature, for 
the man-of-all-work left his breakfast half finished and 


went out of the back door with the man who had come. 


for him. 
“ Torrens’ first impulse was to put on his best suit of 
clothes, and he took out his beaver hat as a preliminary 


J movement to that end. 


‘*His visitor, however, according to my view of the 


ease, could not wait for the change, and hurried Torrens. 


off in short order, so quickly, in fact, that your uncle’s 
oa had not time to replace the beaver in the ward- 
robe 

“In the lane the villain dropped his glove, and by 
means of the three yellowish hairs which I found under 
one of the thumbs, and the cigar stump I picked up after- 
ward on my way to the house, I hope to find him.” 

“Very insufficient clews, I should say,” remarked Or- 
ton, in'a despondent voice. : 


“They may not prove so. The cigar I recognize asa 


new importation, kept by but one firm in New York, and — 


not ten days upon the market. It is called La Belle 
Cosette, is made of Havana, with a most peculiar flavor, 
and retails at twenty-five cents apiece. 

“As for the hairs, I can speak of them to better purpose 
after I have examined them through a magnifying glass.” 
The train reached the Brooklyn station a few minutes 
tar the foregoing conversation. 


ton street, the address written upon the small, triangular 
bit of paper. 

It proved to be a lawyer’s residence. 

Luckily for Nick’s investigation, the lawyer was at 
home. 

“Are you Jacob Hanson’s attorney ?” was the great de- 
tective’s opening question. 

ob I am.” 

Nick then introduced himself and afterward his com- 
panion. 

When Vincent Orton’s name was mentioned the law- 
yer looked at him keenly. 

The impression the young man produced seemed to be 
a favorable one, for there was a pleasant smile on his face 
as he extended his hand. 

““Won’t you come in?” he asked, suavely. 

“Thanks, yes, for we came to see you on business,” 
said Hanson’s nephew. 

When the three men were seated in comfortable chairs 
in the study, Nick began: 

‘‘Jacob Hanson has mysteriously diséippeared, and the 
evidence thus far adduced points to murder.” 

The lawyer’s face—a shrewd, honest one, by the way— 
expressed both amazement and horror. 

Nick informed him of the discoveries that had been 
made, without giving his deductions on the same, 

“One week ago,” mused the lawyer; “why that was 
about the time, if I mistake not, that he sent me the tele- 
gram from Long Island City.” 

The great detective was all interest in an instant. 

“ May I ask what it was about?” he said. 

“Certainly. In fact, as Mr. Orton’s agent, you have a 


right to know. It wasin relation to a small! trunk. Let 


me see’—fumbling among the papers on his desk—‘‘ 

here it is.” a5 
He handed Nick the following telegram, dated a week 

back, on the very day, in fact, of the disappearance : 
«Send little trunk by transfer express to Vincent Orton, Princeton, 


New Jersey, after you have put in the package which I shall forward 
by'next express. Don’t delay. Important. JacoB Hanson.” 


yes, 


Nick and Orton lost no time in sopehine No. ——, Fur 


Boy] 
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“ Did the package arrive?” 

4G Yes.” 

“Do you know what it contained ?” 

“Papers, | presume, from the feeling, but I did not ex- 
amine it, of course.’ 

“And you put the package in the trunk, did you?” 

eb Yes. ” 

“And sent the trunk off as requested ?” 

“Ves, ” 

Vincent Orton here put in a word. 

“My home is at Princeton,” he said,“ and I presume my 
uncle must have thought I was there, when he gave the 
order. Asa matter of fact, 1 have not been in Princeton 
for a fortnight.” 

“JT wish you had been there a week ago.” 

“To have peek the trunk ?” 

a Yes. ob 

“But it’s all right, of course. It is in the express or 
baggage-room, awaiting my return.” 

“Let us hope SOs 

Then turning to the lawyer, Nick said: 

“To you know what the trunk Sue before you 
placed the last package in it?” 

“Papers, jewelry, trinkets, ect.” 

“What kind of papers?” 

“Letters, mainly. The last document he handed to 
me, which was about ten days ago, was in the nature of a 
statement, so he informed me.” 

“A statement of what?” 

“J do not know. He said, however, that it was very 
important, and when read, in connection with his will, 
would help to explain some portions of that document.” 

“Did he make a will?” 

“No. 
time he called on me.” 

“Might he not have executed an olographic will after | 
leaving you?” 

‘He might: certainly.” 


“And might not that will be among the papers dhe 


package you received one week ago?” 
6% Yes 39 


“What's your opinion about that package, Mr. Carter?” | 


asked Vincent Orton. 

“T think it contained bank-notes, and I think further 
that the statement he referred to hud some connection 
with the document whose detached corner I found in the 
secret drawer.” 

“In that case,” returned Orton, in fierce satisfaction, | 
“weshall find a positive clew to the murderer when we 


“examine the contents of the trunk.” 


“T believe we will.” 

“T will start for Princeton by the late train this even- 
ing. You must go with me, Mr. Carter.” 

“Very well.” _ 

They did not leave the lawyer’s house, however, until 
Nick had put other questions which elicited the infor ma- 
tion that Jacob Hanson was a very close-mouthed man, 
and that his legal adviser knew nothing of the million- | 
aire’s private life. 


The detective and Orton reached Princeton about mid- 
night. 

The next morning they went to the office of the trans- 
fer company. 

Presenting the check, which he had obtained from the 


Brooklyn lawyer, Nick asked if the trunk it called for 


was there. 

The manager, to whom the question was addressed, 
looked at his book and then began an investigation of the 
articles of baggage in the’store-room. 

“Tt is not here,” was his answer, “and no trunk of that 
description, and with that address, has arrived. at our 
office within the past month.” 

The great detective’s brow clouded. 

‘Whatever can have become of it?” asked Orton, in 
perplexity. 

“Tost or stolen,” returned Nick, sententiously. 

They visited the express offices and the railroad bag- 
gage-rooms, hoping that the trunk might have arrived 
at one of them- by mistake. 


The hope was vain. 


——— 
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He said he would attend to that matter the next | 


No tidings of the missing trunk could be discovered in 
the city. 

“What do you think,” queried Orton, anxiously, after 
the search had been concluded. “Ts the villain who killed 
my uncle responsible for this ?” 

. I will answer your question after we return to Brook- 
yn. 

They arrived at that place shortly after noon. 

Nick went straight from the train to the office of the 
transfer company which had first received the trunk. 

A few questions sufficed to show that the trunk had 
started from Brooklyn on the day of its receipt. 

“We can easily ascertain at what point it was lost,” 
said the clerk. “Call to-morrow morning and I will let 
you know.” 

Nick promised to do so. 

Then he said: 

“How many of you attend to this department?” 

“Two; myself and John, there,” inclining his head 
toward a young man who was writing at a desk. 

“You remember receiving the trunk, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘‘Did any person make any inquiries in relation to it 
after it had been sent off?” 

“ Not of me.” 

“ How about John 2” 

That indivdiual, who had been listening to the conver- 
sation, spoke up promptly. 

“No one has put any questions to me about it since 
Lawyer Raines gave it into my charge.” 

Nick and Orton left the office, the former in a better 
frame of mind than when he entered ; the latter with a 
gloomy and disappoined expr ession. 

An hour later they were in Long Island City. 

Nick found the telegraph office from which Jacob Han- 
son had sent the message to the Brooklyn lawyer. 

The operator, a sharp, intelligent young man, who had 
| known the millionaire well, assured Nick that no one was 
satis afice but himself when the telegram was sent 

“Where was Hanson?” 

*T don’t know.” 

“Did he not write the telegram here ?” 

“No. He came to my room in the hotel before I was 
up—about six o’cloek in the morning, I should say—and 
wrote his message on a sheet of writing-paper, paid me 
for it, and asked me to send it off the moment I reached 
the office. He also placed a package in my hands which 
‘he desired should be sent to Brooklyn by the first express.” 
| Nick left the telegraph office with a satisfied air. 

He had partaken of but alight breakfast at Princeton, 
‘and now led the way to a restaurant. 

While waiting in a private room for the filling of the 
orders, Nick said to his companion : 

“The information we received this afternoon at the 
transfer and telegraph offices has not cheered you up 
any, judging by your looks.” 

“No, it hasn’t. But you are not so glum as you were, 
Have you made another of your queer discoveries?” he 
asked, as his countenance suddenly lighted up with hope. 

“There is nothing queer about my discovery,” returned 
| Nick, quietly, “but what I have learned during the last 
‘two hours leads me to think that there is a good-chance 
of recovering the trunk’ 

“ Just before we left Princeton,” the great detective 
proceeded, “you asked me if I thought the villain who 
killed your uncle was responsible for the disappearance 

of-the trunk. I now answer, no. 

“The fact that no person made any inquiries at the 
transfer office about the trunk, and that no one could 
have known the nature of the telegram sent to the Brook- 
lyn lawyer, proves this. 

“We may therefore conclude, Mr. Orton, that the trunk 
has either been lost or stolen, and that, if stolen, the thief 
has no connection with the murderer of your uncle. In 
either case, the chances of finding the trunk are much 
better than if a had fallen into the hands of our myste- 
rious quarry.’ 
| Ags they were leaving the restaurant, tie coroner of 
Queens County excitedly accosted them. 

“Weve solved the mystery, gentlemen,” he said, 
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bodies were discovered in Newtown Creek an hour ago.” 
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“Whose bodies?” asked the great detective, quickly. 

“Those of Jacob Hanson and William Torrens. The- 
men had been murdered, the bodies then tied together, 
weighted down with stones, and sunk in the creek.” 

Vincent Orton covered his face with his hands and 
groaned. 

“Was the body of Hanson mutilated?” asked Nick 
Carter. 


“Yes. The right hand was gone. | 


CHAPTER III. | 
THE MAN WITH THE YELLOW DOG. 


Nick went to the morgue and looked at the bodies. 

Doctor Huntington, a well-known physician and sur- 
geon, was there, the coroner having asked him to make 
a post-mortem examination. 

Decomposition had not set in, though the flesh had 
been eaten away in places. 

‘How long have they been dead, doctor?” asked Nick. 

“‘Not more than two or three days,” was the reply. 

“Have you ascertained the cause of death?” 

“There are no visible wounds and none of the exterior 
indications of poisoning. But there are marks on the 
neck of each which induce. the believe that they were 
strangled. If the autopsy shows no traces of poison in 
the stomach, 1 shall not hesitate to declare that they 
were choked to death.” 

“The right hand of the elder victim has been ampu- 
tated. Was the operation performed before or after 
death ?” 

Nick was well satisfied on this point, but he desired the 
doctor to confirm the opinion he had expressed to Vincent 
Orton, for the latter’s benefit. 

‘It was removed after death.” 

“The bodies had been tied with common baling ropes. 

Not a piece of money, an article of jewelry, or a serap 
_of paper. was found upon either of them. 

“Who discovered the bodies?” asked Nick of thx 
oner. 

‘*Mark Quale, a fisherman.” 

‘“Where is he?” 

“On the sidewalk outside.” 

Nick found him the center of a group of excited citt- 
zens. 

Calling him aside the great detective put such ques- 
tions as speedily placed him in possession of all the 
essential facts relating to the ghastly find. 

Quale was rowing down the creék, the water at ebb 
tide, when he saw the corpses in the water, a few yards 
from shore, and under the overhanging branches of a 
large tree. 

Nick and Orton were soon at the spot. 

Near the tree were the tracks of a narrow two-wheeled 
vehicle, and the foot-prints of a man and a dog. 

It was possibie that all the tracks had been made after 
the casting of the bodies in the stream; and also that they 
bore no connection, guilty or otherwise, with the terri- 
ble crime which had been committed. 

But Nick Carter never slighted his work. 

He noticed that the wheel-marks were 
wide tires, and that the depressions in the soil were 
slight. 

This seemed to indicate that the vehicle was a light. 
one. 

Narrow, light, 
combination. 

“Tt was never turned out of a factory, 
quick conclusion. 
some original genius who has made use of the parts of 
several vehicles.” 

After taking accurate measurements of the tracks of 
the man and the dog, Nick and Orton retraced their steps 
to town. 

When they reached the morgue they learned that the 
post-mortem examination had been concluded, and that 
no traces of poison had been found in the stomachs of 

the murdered men. 

Nick, who had no desire to be a witness at the inquest, 
saw the coroner, told that official that Orton would fir- 
nish all the evidence necessary as to the discoveries at 
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and with wide tires was an unusual. 


“Tt is the handiwork, probably, of: 


Hanson’ s residence, and then Jeft the ied millionaire’ ae 
nephew to begin an investiagtion in a new line. 

It was evident to his mind that Jacob Hanson had left | 
his house on receipt of an important message of some — 
kind. 2 

“Tf the villain who murdered him had dared to visit 
the house himself while Hanson was there,” mused Nick, 


,‘he would not likely have made any appointment to 
meet him somewhere else. 


He would have killed the — 
old man, then and there, and searched the house imme- — 
‘diately afterward. 

‘‘Therefore,” ran the great detective’s thoughts, “he 
‘sent a message to lure him away. To whom was it in- 
‘trusted ? Not toaregular messenger, I’ll be bound, for 
in that event a clew to the murderer’s identity would re 
furnished. 

‘“‘What more likely than that he should select some 
small boy, one of the gamins of Long Island City ?” 

Desirous of testing this theory at once Nick went down 
to the wharves where there were many urchins. 

Selecting half a dozen who impressed him favorably, 
he marshaled them under the shade of a warehouse, and — 
thus addressed them : 

‘‘Do you want to try for five dollars, boys ¢” 

“Does we?” they spoke in chorus, and then the Siete 
est and the sharpest-faced added, quickly : : “Does we like 
dough? Well, I should mutter.” 

“A letter was delivered at Jacob Hanson’s house eight 
days ago, and very early in the morning, too, by a boy, 
I think. Now, I want you to find him forme. The one 
who succeeds shall have five dollars. The others who try 
their best to find him, but fail, shall get a dollar each.” 

“Well find him, boss,” said the lttle one. “How long 
will yer give us?” 

“Until six o’clock, and the report must be made to me 
here. Now, scatter and take every portion of the city.” 

They were off like a shot. 

At six o’clock Nick was once more by the warehouse 

ie" iitutle gamin with the sharp face turned up a mo- 
ment later. 

With him was a boy a few years older. 

Nick looked at the ragged clothes, the pinched, eager, 
good-humored face, and said, kindly : 

“What is your name?” 

“Nigel Burke, yer honor, but de kids I runs wid, calls 
me Nig fer short.” 

At this moment the other members of the searching 
contingent came running up. 

Niek pulled out his purse, gave a five-dollar gold piece 
to the little chap who had found Nig, the messenger, and 


‘put a silver dollar into the hand of each of the five other — 


boys. 

Then he told them to scamper. 

When they had gone he beckoned Nig to follow him. 

There was a pile of lumber down the wharf a piece. 

Finding a good seat thereon, Nick began his inquisi- 
tion. 

‘You went on an errand for a strange man eight days 
ago, I believe?” 

“Right you aré, meters ih 

“Where did you meet the man? ” 

‘‘Down by ther crik. I’d just bin hittin’ de water a lick 
fer me helt.” ; 

‘‘Been in swimming, you mean 2” 

‘*© course.” 

‘‘Was the man alone?” 

“Naw, he had a dorg wit’ him—a yaller dorg no big- 
ger’n a cat.” 

Nick’s eyes twinkled in satisfaction. ; 

“Can you remember exactly how the man looked. I 
want his description, Nig.” ; 

The urchin scratched his head. 

“Vell,” he said, after a pause, ‘he looked like lots 0’ 
der mugs yer sees in Brooklyn an’ *eross de river.” 

‘“‘Tall or short?” 

“Neider.” 

‘Medium-sized, then.” 

£6 Yep.” 

“Stout or slender 2” 

‘He was built from de groun’ Ss 

‘*How about his hands?” 


~~ 
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~ain’t home,’ 


Nick with a smile. 
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“Dey was corkers; bigger’n Sullivan’s,” 

* And his face ?” 

“He wored a brown beard dat covered it up so ’t yer 
— eouldn’ see nuffin but his beak an’ his Jamps.” 

“What kind of a nose had het ” 

“Big’un—like a Sheeny’s.” 
“And what sort of eyes?” 

“Sharp an’ black—they could look right troo a feller.” 

“How was he dressed ?” 

‘Gray suit, an’ a brown beavy fer his cocoanut.” 

“Did you notice any peculiarity about him ?” 

“W’'at’s dat?” 

“ Anything queer.” 

‘On’y his voice. It wasn’t like a manses, it was jest 
like a womanses, an’ had a funny squeak in it.” 

Well satisfied with the result of his examination thus 
far, Nick now approached the subject of the message. 

“What did the man want of you, Nig?” he asked. 

*e wanted ter know in de firs’ place, w’y I was at de 
erik dat early in de- mornin’. 
jag de night afore, an’ as I hadn’t de dough fer a 

‘bat’, I tort I'd give der crik a rattle.” 
Sais What did he say to that?” 

“Der mug laughed an’ said I wasaturrerbred. Den 
he axst me did I live wid me mudder. 

“*Naw,’ says I, ‘ 
-meself.’ 

““Purty hard time makin’ 
says he. 

“*Now yer talk,’ says I, ‘fer some daysI don’t make 
ernuff ter keep er spider erlive. Tain’t had not’n 
booze fer two days,’ says 1, givin’ him der wink, ‘an’ me 
stummieck is cleavin’ ter me backbone dis blessed min- 
ute.’ 

“Der mug worked anudder laugh. 

*“*Got any ‘lations in New York?’ 

*“Not as I knows on,’ says I, ‘but I got an unk in Cali- 
forny.’ 

“~~ “Do yer know the name of the town he. lives 
der mug says 

=" Dutch Flat, * says I. | 

“‘How would yer like ter go out ter yer. uncle?’ says 
he. 

“<T?q giv de worl, fer he’s me mudder’s brudder an’ 
loo loo.’ 

“De mug, he says nutin’ fer a minute. Den he looks me} 
all over, an’ says as slow as a parson: ‘I will buy you a 
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Den he says: 


T tole him datI’d bin ona 


me mudder is dead, an’ I lives wit | 


ends meet, ain’t it?’ | 
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Ir ll bet a big cartwheel, mister,” the enterprising urchin 
added, ‘dat he’ll come to der center too quick wen I tells 
him wat I found out.” 

‘“ And what’s that, Nig?” queried Nick, quietly. 

The boy evaded the question by saying: 

“Der kid wat brung me here said you’d do der grand 


wit’ me. I ain’t seen der color yet.” 

Nick put,a ten-dollar gold piece in his hand. 

After he had tried his teeth on the gold and put it in 

his pocket he satisfied his patron by saying: 

‘“‘I found out wat was in der letter he gimme.” 

“How did you find out?” he asked, quickly. 

“By opening der’ welop.’ 

“What induced you to do it?” 

“Well, mister,’ ’ replied Nig, earnestly, ‘‘I s’picioned dat 
| der mug was no good wen he offered to gimme a ticket 
(ter Californey jest fer doin’ a nickel job; see?” 

“Yes, I see.” 

| “An? so I made up me mind ter pipe off der business. 
So wen I got half-way to der house I sits me down un’ra 
tree, wets der seal, opens der welop an’ reads der letter. 
It was short an’ sweet, an’ this is wat it said: ‘Come 
‘at once to Farley’s Hotel on der Flushing road near der 
bay if you wish ter see the man, Luther, before he dies.’ 
It was signed P. Wright, M. D., an’ it had a P.§. which 
said: ‘Bring dis note wit’ yer so dat Farley may be sure 
iyou’re der right man.’ Dat’s all,” concluded the urchin. 
“Nig, you’re a wonder,” said Nick, with admiring 
jeyes. “It’s not every boy who has such a memory as 
Lyous? 

“‘T’ve said dat letter over more’n a hundred times to 
-meself,” rejoined the boy, modestly, “fer-I tort dere 
was somethin’ in it fer me.” 

“There is, when you have assisted me in doing a little 
work that I know you will like. I want you to find the 
about 
these parts. If you succeed I will give you fifty dollars.” 

_Nig’s eyes opened to their widest extent. o 
atne* him, mister,” he sai 
dat.” 

As he spoke a young man passed them. 

He was well dressed, had a smooth face, a small, sharp 
nose, a keen eye, and a square, resolute chin. 

Giving the detective and the hoy a careless glance, he 
proceeded a few yards and stopped, for the purpose, seem- 
ingly, of witnessing the unloading of a truck filled with 
merchandise. 


tieket fer Californy an’ put you ‘board de train, if you 
will do me one little favor.’ : 
“Wat's dat?? says I, so quick it would make yer head 
swim. 

“<The simple carryin’ of er message ter a man in Rav- 
-enswood.’ 
 “*Gimme der message.’ I says, holdin’ out me fist. 

“Der inug had it all fixed, an’ he put a welop in my 
“han? an’ says I mus’ give it 'S old Jake Hanson. ‘If he | 
says der mug, ‘bring der letter back ter me. 

“Dll be w aitin’ here.’ 

“Off I goes like a streak o’ greased lightin’, mister. I 
found der house, give der welop ter old Jake, and den 
run back ter de crik. 

“Dere was der mug an’ de dorg a-waitin’ fer me. 

“<Here’s yer ticket,’ says he, and J tole him it was O. 
K., ‘an’ I'l) go down to der train an’ see yer off.’ 

“Sure ernuff he did, an’ when der train started, he put} 
a tenner in me hand, 

—**Fer pocket money,’ says he, 
Now, be a good boy.an’ don’t fall off’n de train. 

Nig paused and a huge grin showed itselr on his sharp, | 
cunning face. | 

“Vou did not go to California, it seems,” remarked 


‘an ter buy grub wid, 
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“Naw. New York is good ernuff fer me. I sold de 
_ ticket ter a chump at der depot in Jersey City fer a’ 
_ twenny, an’ took de nex’ boat fer home. Las’ night I blew | 
in der dough I made on der job, an’ here I is ter-day wid- 


—~out-a_cent ” 


““Arn’t you afraid of meeting the man who gave you 
the ticket and the money ?” 
: Naw. -He’ll be der one ter be ‘fraid, 


If I see him, Vl! 
tell rim if lost me ticket an’ strike him fer annudder. 
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Niek parted with the boy soon after this. 
When the inquest was over that afternoen, the verdict 
in each case being death at the hands of sone party or 


'parties unknown to the jury, the great detective found 


Orton. 

The young man had something to communicate. 

“Tam guing over to New York,” he said, “for since I 
last saw you I have learned that my English cousin, 
Cuthbert Orton, is at the Waldorf. While waiting for my 
turn to be examined I picked upa_ paperard saw his 
name among the late arrivals. After Ihave seen and had 
a long talk wit him, I will come back. or you can come 
over and we can then discuss the ma:ter together.” 

“T will be over in the morning,” returned Nick, after a 
pause. 

“Very well.” 

Orton was moving away when Nick, actuated by a sud- 
den thought, called him back. 

“Couldn’t you postpone vour trip awhile so that we 
could call upon your cousin together ?” 

Orton looked his surprise. 

“T den’t see——” he began, when Nick interrupted him. 

“FP have a reason for asking this favor of you,” the lat- 
said, earnestly, “which I will explain later on. Re- 
here to-night and we'll take the first boat in the 
morning,” 

“All right, then.” 

They went to the hotel, where they had registered pre- 
vously—Nick in an assumed name—and had left their 
baggage, and securing a room sat down) fora short rest. 

“T have got to take a little trip into the country after 
dark,” said the great detective, ‘‘and wart you to remain 
here to receive a report that may be made by a_ boy as- 
sistant I have engaged.” 2 


, With eager eaz estness, 
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Nick then told him about Nig and the letter which had 
been delivered to Jacob Hanson. 
Vincent Orton’s fine face flushed with excitement. 
“Youll get the villain, I do believe,” he’said. 
“T shall try,” replied Nick, ‘“‘but I may fad, for he’sa 


crafty tellow, and it is possible that the full extent of his: 
cunning has not yet been revealed. Bywt I have a duty to, 


perform before I take another step in this busingss.” 

He took out his pocket-book, found the little package 
containing the three hairs which had been taken from the 
glove picked up in the lane outsidé William Torrens’ cot- 
tage. and placed it on a little table by his side. 

Next he produced a magnifying glass. 


Opening the paper that held the hairs, he began to ex- . 


amine them with the glass. 


‘““As I thought,” was his comment. “They are not the 
hairs of a human being.” 

“Why aren’t they?” 

‘“Because they are short and pointed for one thing. 
That shows that they have been cut. And there’s a differ- 
ence with which I am familiar, between the hair of a man 
and the hair of a dog.” 

“Then these are dog’s hairs, are they ?” 

“Uadoubtedly, and they came froma yellow, short- 
haired animal.” 3 

“T gee, I see,” said the young man, quickly. “They 
eame from”’the yellow dog which belonged to the man 
who hirea Nig to deliver the letter.” 

“Tt looks that way.” 

“Wind the dog, then, and you will find the master.” 

“That’s a reasonable inference. Perhaps Nig has done 
so already.” 

But when darkness came on and Nick was ready for 


his trip into the country, the boy had not yet shown him- | 


self. 

The first thing the great detective did after leaving 
Orton, was Ao wire nis assistant, Chick, in relation to 
certain matters he wished attended to in New York, 2 

erate hs Ne sige 

Then, disguised:as a German peddler, and with a pack 
of kniekknacks on his back, he took the Flushing road 
when he left Long Island City, and by rapid walking 
reached Farley’s Hotel about nine o’clock. 

He knew thea place bore an evil reputation, and this fact 
to him was an explanatiun of the postscript to the letter 
sent to Jacob Hanson. 

The villain who afterward murdered him, so Nick rea- 
soned, was not at Farley’s when his victim arrived there, 
but was engaged in ransacking the millionaire’s house. 

To make sure that Farley, who was probably his accom- 


plice. would receive the right man, the postseript had | 


been written requiring Hanson to present the letter as an 
identification. 

The hotel was in an out of the way place and was pa- 
tronized principally by crooks and their mistresses. 

The bar-roo n door was open as Nick approached, and 
the bright light shining within enabled him to see two 
persons standing at the counter. 

One of them was the young man with the smooth face 
who had passed Nick and Niz while they were sitting on 
the lumber pile at the wharf in Long Island City. 


The other wore a heavy brown beard and had a pro-, 


nounced Roman nose. 

The great detective started when he caught sight of his 
face, and his excitement, natural under the circum- 
stances, increased when he heard the large-nosed man 
speak. 

His voice was soft and light and resembled that of a 
woman. 

In the full belief that he was looking upon the mur- 
derer of Jacob Hanson, the great detective masked his 
feelings, put on a stolid face, and walked up to the door. 

His foot was on the threshold, when the vicious snap- 


pine of a small dog at his heels caused him to turn and, 


administer a kick to the canine that sent him away yelp- 
ing with nain. 

Bnt the one glance that Nick flashed on the dog made 
his heart beat with fierce exultation. 

The velping of the cur brought the large-nosed man 
quickly to the door. | 

“What's the matter?” he asked, sharply, in his femi- 


nine voice, and bestowing an angry look on the disguised 


detective. ‘ 

“Dere vos plendy ouf madder,” returned Nick, in 
iaffected indignation. ‘‘He vos dryin’ to cut beefsdeags 
‘oof inein legs alretty, ven I bounced him. Of you vas der 


ton’d know,” he adéed with a quick assumption of comi- 
sal ferocity. > 
The man laughed. 
“No, I’m no fighter, Dutchy,” he replied, pleasantly. 
“Come in and take a drink and forget all about the dog.” 
‘Tank you, misder, for ven efer I trink it’s aboud dis 
'dime oof tay, alretty.” 
With these words Nick walked into the bar-room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


NICK MEETS WITH A SURPRISE. 


Ab Farley, the proprietor of the hotel, was behind the 
bar. . 

He was a tall, thin-faced Irishman, with little, restless 
black eyes, set close together. 

Nick and the Roman-nosed individual drank, and then 
the latter, who appeared to be somewhat under the influ- 
ence of liquor, asked the false peddler to open his pack. 

“Maybe you’ve got something I want,” he said. 
| Nick knelt down on the fioor, opened his pack, and 
spread out the articles it contained. 

The young man with the smooth face, who had been sit- 
ting in a chair while the disguised detective-.and the 
‘owner of the yellow dog were talking at the bar, now 
‘got up and ran his eye over the pack’s contents. 


brushed past the latter quickly, slightly disarranging the 
| wig which formed a part of the detective’s disguise. 

| Nick felt that the collision had been intentional. 

| After readjusting the wig by pretending to push back 


Braeervnet. he gave one swift glance at the smooth-faced- 


| looking out. 
“Well,” said Roman Nose, who seemed not to have 
noticed that anything out of the ordinary had occurred, 


/young man and saw that he was standing in the door-way 


|“T don’t see anything in your-stock that I want but that 


little pocket comb. How much is it?” 

““Woofteen cent, misder.” 

‘‘Here’sa quarter.” 

Nick produced an eel-skin purse and made the change. 

He was now anxious to get out of the saloon, for he sus- 
pected that the smooth-faced young man had guessed that 
he was a detective. : 

‘He will follow me when I leave,” was his thought ; 
‘hut if he thinks that Iam ignorant of his discovery, Dll 
stand some chance of getting away with him.” 

He was in the act of shouldering his pack again, when 
Roman Nose said to Farley : 

“T think Ill retire, old man. Call me early, for I want 
to be in New York in time for breakfast.” 


which opened ont onto a stair-way. 

At that moment the man in the door-way gave Farley a 
quick, meaning glance, and then turned and came toward 
the disguised detective. 3 

Nick was within a few feet of the bar counter, but sus- 
pecting an attack, ne stepped back so as to face both of 
his supposed enemies. 


a bottle at his head. 

Nick instantly threw up his arm and caught the missile 
/on the elbow. ; . “ 

The next instant he was on his knees to receive the on- 
slaught of the man with the smooth face. 

That individual had leaped forward at the moment the 
bottle. was thrown, intending to clutch the detective by 
the throat. S 

Nick was ready for him, and before the fellow could 
think twice, the detective had grasped him by the ankles 
and thrown him over his head. aes ae 

He struck the bar counter with such force that it rat- 
tled as if affected by an earthquake, and sent a tray of 
glasses crashing to the floor. 
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Suddenly, and while Nick’s eyes were not on him, he 
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Nick Jooked up and saw him start for a door at the rear — 


The moment he moved, Farley, quick as a flash, flung. 
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volver,” was his conclusion, “and it was probably at Far- 
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Farley was at the end of the counter at the time, on his 


-. Way to assist his evil comrade. 


Nick turned to meet him, and, dodging another glass, 
sprang upon the villain and bore him to the floor. 

The two men were engaged in a desperate struggle 
when something heavy descended on the courageous de 
tective’s head which made him see stars. 

He felt his senses leaving him and made an effort to 

rise to his feet, when a second blow stretched him sense- 
less beside the bar. 
was out of doors, and Nig, the Long Island City gamin, 
was’bending over him with an anxious face. 

“You ain’t dead! Goody!” he exclaimed in a voice of 
delight. 

“Where am I?” asked Nick, in bewilderment, as he 
raised himself on his elbow. 

‘‘About a quarter of a mile from Farley’s.” 

“Wio brought me here?” 

“Two mugs.” 

“When?” 

“Half an hourago. Hully-gee, but didn’t I scatter ’3m.” 

“Seatter ’em? How?” 

“Dey was a-luggin’ you along, mister, an’ I heered one 
sav dat dey’d put youin de brush a piece ahead an’ do 
you up fer good, wen I pulled me pop an’ let ’er flicker. 
Hully-gee.” chuckled the boy, “but you orter see ’em 
drop you an’ light out. De moon was a-shinin’, an’ dey 
went so fast dat I could a-played marbles on dere coat 
tails. 

“Come on, fellers,’ I shouted, wen I let me pop go of, 
‘we'se got em sure.’” 

“They must have thought there was a mob of officers 
after then:, Nig.” 

“ert, an’ I kep after ’em, but outer sight, mind, until 
dey took de Flushin’ road.” 

“They didn’t go back to the hotel, then?” 
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“Follered der mug wat had der dog.” 

‘ Where did you first see him ?” 

“On de outsquirts of Ravenswood, ’bout dusk.” 

“Tt was the man with the Roman nose and the heavy 
beard that you saw, was it?” 

“Didn't Lsay so? An’T follered him till he got away 
from me in de dark. I was two or tree hours monkeyin’ 
roun’ dis neighborhood, wen I seen der two mugs luggin’ 
you in der path.” 

“Where did you get your revolver, Nig?” 

“Bought it wid der boodle you gimme, mister.” 

“Thac was a sensible action. 
what you have done for me, Nig.” 

The great detective arose to his feet. He felt sore and 
weak, but his skull was intact, a couple of lumps on the 
scalp being the only evidences of his injuries. 

-*T must have been knocked out with a clubbed re- 


lev’s suggestion. that I was taken out of the saloon to be 
killed, and to have my body disposed of where no one 
would be likely to find it.” 

Atter washing his face and bathing his head in a pool 
_by the road-side a short distance from the spot where he 
“had been hastily dropped by his enemies, Nick deter- 

mined to go back to Farley’s. 


He was of the opinion that the villains had received a/ 


terrible scare, and that they would not be seen in that lo- 
eality again. 

In all probability they had taken the pistol-shots fired 
by Nig as an attack by a posse of officers, which had fol- 
lowed the detective whose disguise had been penetrated 
by the man with the smooth face. 

All was still about the hotel when they arrived in sight 
of it, and there were no lights burning in any part of the 
building. : 

Nick and Nig went to the rear, keeping in the shadow 
of the trees which grew thickly about. 


When he recovered consciousness he | 


I shall not soon forget | 


Nig, meanwhile, was to remain in sight of the cellar 
door until Nick returned, unless suspicious voices outside, 
or the appearance of an enemy, should warrant a change 

‘of position. 
The great detective found the cellar door unlocked. 
He opened it. and noiselessly descended the stairs. 
' Once insiae the cellar he drew the slide of his bull’s- 
eye, which had been previously lighted, and flashed its 
rays over the underground room. 

Nothing but barrels and boxes met his view. 

After these had been earefully inspected he mounted 
the stairs which led to the bar-room. 

The trap-door lifted at his first push, and he was soon 
on the scene of his late encounter. 

Near the first door he made his first discovery. 

Lying upon its back, with its skull ernshed in witha 
hatchet, was the dead body of the yellow dog. 

A search of the hotel from top to bottom failed to re- 
veal the presence of a human being. 

Nick rejoined his boy assistant, and together they re- 
turned to Long Island City. 

In the morning, after the great detective had had a few 
hours sleep, he started with Vincent Orten for the ferry. 

Nig accompanied them to the wharf, but the boat did 
not carry his employer away until he had received his 
fifty dollars, and had been the recipient of further in- 
structions. F 
Nick and Orton landed at Thirty-fourth street, took the 
|L train, and in a short time were at the Waldorf. 
The chief clerk informed them that Cuthbert Orton had 
| Just stepped out. 

They were on the sidewalk again when Vincent Orton 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“There he is now.” . 

A stoutly built young man of medium height was com- 
ing toward them. 


2 { ae 
= > Pont * . . 
For the English cousin of Vincent Orton was the man 
with the Roman nose and the heavy brown beard. 


CHAPTER V. 
CUTHBERT ORTON’S ALIBI. 


Nick glanced at his companion and saw no sign of sus- 
picion on his countenance. 

Cuthbert Orton came to them, his face beaming with 
pleasure. 

The cousins shook hands cordially, and each seeme 
overjoyed to sea the other. 

Nick was introduced, and he would have made the 
arrest then and there, but for the smiling, friendly way 
in which the Hnglishman greeted him. 

“T have heard of you, Mr. Carter,” he said, in his soft, 
feminine voice, ‘‘and I. hope you have undertaken the 
task of finding the murderer of my uncle. Poor old man! 
I came to America to see him, and last evening I learned 
that he is dead—has been foully murdered.” 

“T have been engaged by your cousin to hunt the assas- 
sin,” replied Nick, politely. 

“So I supposed when Vincent introduced me. Have 
you made any discoveries as yet?” he added, eagerly. 

CAofew.” 

“ What.are they ?” 

“Tf you and your cousin will walk down to my office, 
JT will tell you, and we can then havea thorough discus- 
'sion of the matter.” 
| “J will go with pleasure,” said the Englishman. 

On the way to the office Nick walked by Cuthbert 
Orton’s side, ready to seize him should he make an at- 
tempt to run away. 

But apparently the Englishman had no such thought in 
his mind, for he surprised Nick by taking his arm and 
chatting in the most sociable manner. 

Nick’s office consisted of two rooms with a door con- 
nection. . 


On the side of the steps leading to the kitchen was an 
inclined door which probably opened into the cellar. 
After waiting in concealment for some time and hear- 
jing nothing, Nick determined to enter the building by 
means of the cellar. 


Chick, his assistant, had standing instructions to leave 
ithe large room where Nick transacted his business, 
shonld he happen to be in when his chief approached, and 


betake himself to the smaller apartment, there to remain. 


until he received a signal to depart. 


3 Nick Carter gave him one glance and clenched his 
_. “And what brought you out this way, Nig?” asked the teeth : me me 
detective. 
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Nick’s appro eeu to the large room was always havaldoai 
by a peculiar stamp of the foot at the head of the stairs. 


When the great detective ushered the two Ortons into | 


his office there were certain evidences befure him which 
showed that Chick had just left, — 

Nick asked his companions to be seated. 

They took the lounge near the street window. The 
great detective placed himself ina chair near the door, 
and so as to face them. 

At the moment he opened his lips to speak, Chick, in 
the next room, had his ear toa tube which connected 
with his chief’s room, and by means of which he was able 
to overhear all that was said. : 

Feeling secure of getting the better of Cuthbert Orton 
in case he should attempt to give trouble, Nick opened 
the ball by saying, quietly: 

“Twas over at Ab Farley’s, near Flushing Bay, last 
evening.” 

Cuthbert Orton started. 

‘“‘Were you?” he said, in surprise, but without a trace | 
of apprehension. 

“Yes, and I believe J saw you there.” 

“JT was at Farley’s, certainly,” was the prompt reply, 
“but you—I don’t remember——” 

“T was the German peddler.” 

“Indeed! You were well disguised, Iam sure.” 

“Not wells enough to deceive your friend, the young 
man with the smooth face,” said Nick, coldly. 

Cuthbert Orton frowned. 

“He is not my friend,” he replied, with equal coldness. 

The Englishman’s manner was not in keeping with that 
of a man who had committed a heinous crime and had re- 
ceived an intimation that-his guilty secret was known 

But if he was not the criminal, there was a chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence against him which would require 
evidence of a piain and direct character to explain away. 

Holding his judgment in abeyance, the great detective 
~procesded : } 

“Who is this man whom you consorted with at F 
disreputable joint, if he is not your friend 2” 

Cuthbert Orton’s face flushed angr ily 

Neither the question nor the tone in which it was ut- 
tered accorded with his notions of fairness. 

‘‘You assume, sir,” said he, with cold dignity, “that I 
have not spoken truthfully. You even go further than 
that and insinuate——” 

“Stop,” said Nick, firmly. ‘I do not insinuate any- 
thing. I havea right to speak plainly and unflatteringly, 
for I barely escaped being murdered at Farley’s last 
night.” 

“You did ?” 

The Englishman looked the picture of amazement. 

“Yes. I will speak about it later.” 

“And do you connect me with the attempt on your 
life?” regarding Nick with virtuously indignant eyes. 

HE hope, ” was the grave reply, “that you may be able 
to convince me that you had no share in the dastardly 
work.” 

“Of course he hadn’t, Mr. Carter,” broke in Vincent 
Orton, warmly. “Cuthbert is a gentleman, and his char- 
acter is above reproach. How can you make such a ter- 
rible accusation 2?” 

Nick smiled. 

“T have not made any accusation against your cousin 
as yet.” 

Then turning to the Englishman he said, quietly : 

“We can get at the bottom of this mystery by proceed- 
ing methodically. First, I would like an answer to my 
last question. Who was the young man with the smooth 
face who was with you at Farley’s last night?” 

“He was my valet for a year in England.” 

“Did he accompany you to America?” 

“No. I discharged him in London nearly a year ago. 
He came on here ahead of me.” 

“Whatis his name?” 

“Hdwin Luther.” 

“Why did you discharge him ?” 

“He was impudent and presuming.” 

‘His offense was not a serious one, then?” 

“ No. ” 

“When and where did you first meet him in America ?” 
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At Piscsion New Jersey, about ten ae ago.” 
“What caused you to go there?” 

“A desire to see my Cousin Vincent here. 
/not at home, so I returned to New York.” 


ton ?” 

“He said he came there to see me. He heard of my ar- 
rival in New York, he said, went to the Waldorf where I 
had registered, found I had gone to Princeton a few hours 
before, and took the next train.” 

«Well, what did he want of you?” 

“He wanted me to go with him to Ravenswood. m 

“What for?” - 

“To be present at an interview he desired to have with 


imy uncle, Jacob Hanson.” 


“What business did he desire to transact with your 
j uncle ?” 


“He did not tell me, though I asked him several times. 
‘You'll know when we see the old coon,’ was all the reply 
ihe would make.’ 

“And did you go to Ravenswood with him 2” 


‘““T did the next day. For I was naturally very curious 
to learn just what this fellow could have to do with my 
uncle, and J suspected everything was not as it should 
be.” 

“ How long ago is it since you, took this trip.” 

* Nine days ago, I think.’ 

‘‘And did you call on your uncle?” 

oe Yes.” 

“With Luther?” 

“No; I went alone at his request to pave the way. I 
was inseructed to tell my uncle that Luther would pay_ 
him a visit the next day.” 


“How did Mr. Hanson receive your information 2” 

“Not very amiably. He stormed and swore and said 
that Luther was a scoundrel and he wished he were 
see s CR: 

“you ask him to tell you what he knew about 
Huather ge 

“‘T did, but he refused obstinately.” 

“ After you left your uncle’s house where did you go?” 

“To the place where I had left Luther—Ab Farley’s. I 
did not know, then, that 1f bore a bad reputation.” 

“Did your uncle know that Luther was staying there?” 

“Yes, Luther told me to so inform him.” 

“Where dia you stay that night?” 

“Tn New York. I went on a late boat.” 

‘‘Did Luther go with you?” 

“No; and I never saw him again until yesterday.” 

“Did he know that you intended to go to New York?” 

ty No. 
over night at Long Island City. I told him so, but changed» 
my mind after I had left him.” 

“Did you take your dog back to New York with you, 
when you left Farley’ s that morning?” 

a4 No. ” 

‘Why didn’t you?” a 

< He was nowhere to be seen when I was ready to «e- 

art. 
a But you found him afterward, didn’t you?” 

“Ves, yesterday.’ 

“Who had been in possession of the dog during the 
peeeet days you were parted from him ?” 

“Farley.” 

Nick now took a new tack. 

“What occasioned your visit to Farley’s yesterday ? 3” 

“A note from Luther, asking me to meet him there, as 
he had something important to communicate to me.” 

“What was the communication ?” 

“He said that my uncle had been murdered, Be that I 
was suspected. He had heard two detectives discussing 
the matter, and they said they knew where I was, and as 
soon as they had got a little more evidence together they 
intended to go to the Waldorf and arrest me. His advice 


‘Do you know what Luther’s business was in Prince-~ 


On the contrary he thought I intended to stay ~— 


But he was. 


was that I should disguise myself and leave the Couns ee 


immediately.” ze 


“What did you say to that?” 
‘‘T laughed in the fellow’s face.” 
‘Tis no laughing matter, Mr. Orton,’ Luther raped 


soberly, ‘for you. were seen to enter your uncle’s house — 


foul?” 
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the night before his disappearance, and your dog was 
caught on the premises the next day.’ — 

_*“I don’t care what evidence they’ve got,’ I answered 

hack, hotly. ‘I ain going to stay here and face it. Iam 
inocent, and they can’t hang an innocent man.’ 

_ But they do sometimes,’ the fellow responded. 


_ “Shortly after this conversation—it occurred last even-| 


-ing—we went into the saloon to take a drink. Just then 
you came in, Mr. Carter.” 
- Cuthbert Orton paused. 
_ His story had been told smoothly and with a frank 
earnestness that greatly impressed the detective. 
- The inquisition, however, was not yet over. 
“When you left the saloon after buying a pocket comb 
of me,” queried Nick, ‘“‘where did you go?” 
“Up stairs to the room I had engaged for the night.” 
“You remained there all night?” 
Se INO; 
room, I heard the sounds of a scuffle down stairs. Pretty 
soon Edwin Luther came up, and entering my room with- 
out knocking, said in an excited voice that they had just 
kicked a detective out of the saloon, and that if I did not 
want to be arrested before morning I had better make 
myself scarce in that region. 
“ At first I refused to budge, but when he told me that 
Farley was a tough customer, and that the place was the 
“resort of lawless characters, I concluded to follow his. ac 
vice. But I did not hide, however. I went boldly to Long 
‘Island City, and staid until morning, then took the first 
boat for this city.” 
“Did you pass through Farley’s bar-room on your way 
SNe gs? \. ; 
“And you saw nothing of me—the German peddler ?” 
feNign” 
“Where were Farley and Luther when you left the 
1 ee 
+ “Tn the bar-room.” 
——~*And your dog—where was he?” : 
“He had disappeared for the second time.” 
_ Nick considered a moment, then looking Cuthbert Orton 
_ fullin the face, he said : 


“There is a boy in Long Island City who is prepared to! 


- swear ina court «f justice that he saw a man answering 
‘your description,:‘and with your peculiar. voice”—the 
_ Englishman blushed slightly—‘‘who was accompanied by 
~asmall yellow dog, at one of the wharves of that place on 
_the morning after your visit ‘to Jacob Hanson’s house; 
and that the man hired him to deliver a message to Jacob 

_ Hanson and waited for the boy’s return.” 

_. “YT ean prove by the night clerk at the Waldorf that I 
- occupied my room in that hotel the night before, and 
there are half a dozen employees of the place who will 
swear that I was down stairs, from six till eight, next 
morning. I ama very early riser, you must understand.” 
“Good,” said Nick. sees 

~ Then he added : 
~ “T don’t think that Luther is aware of the fact that you 
ean prove this alibi.” 

“Then you think as I do,” said the Englishman, 
~ quickly. ‘He is the murderer.” 
“When did that thought strike you, Mr. Orton?” 

_ “A few minutes‘ago. I am very stupid, I will admit, 

or I might have guessed it at the last conversation I had 

with the scoundrel.” 
Nick touched a bell on the table by his side. 

The door communicating with the next apartment 
opened, and Chick’s shrewd, intelligent face showed it- 
self. 

_ “Gentlemen,” said the great detective, addressing the 


cousins, gravely, after he had introduced Young Her-| 


cules, “I am going to send my assistant to the Waldorf to 
verify the statement made by Mr. Cuthbert Orton regard- 
his presence at that hotel on the night of the 8th and 


: As a detective, who must not 
allow his judgment to be biased by ex parte evidence, it 


‘my duty to take this step.” 
- The cousins frankly coincided with him. 


“Tam most anxious that the truth of my words should 
1,” said the Englishman, earnestly. 
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k was gone half an hour. 


ing 
morning of the 9th insts. 


A few minutes after my departure from the bar- | 


| “To make the case against you as black as 
stole your dog 


ad- | 
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He returned with the information that Cuthbert Or- 

ton’s alibi was perfect. 
Nick’s face brightened at once. 
“It will now give me pleasure to shake your hand,” he 

,said to the Englishman. 
“It didn’t, then, a while ago,” laughed Cuthbert Orton. 
“No, for I had about made up my mind when I first 
met you that you were the guilty man. 
| “And now to business,” he continued, as he resumed 
|his seat. ‘“‘The man who murdered your unclé intended 
_that suspicions should be directed toward you.” 
“Tt looks-that way, Mr. Carter.” 
“And in the belief that you had remained in Long 
Island City on the night preceding Jacob Hanson's dis- 
/ appearance, he urged you, when the bodies of his mur- 
dered victims bad. been discovered, to fly the country, 
knowing that such an action, taken in connection with 
_the circumstantial evidence which would be easily forth- 
,coming, would furnish additional proof of your guilt.” 
| “The seoundrel !” 


possible, he 
and kept it about Long Island City for 


days after your uncle’s disappearance, and also allowed 


| himself to be seen in a disguise that would make theav- 


erage man swear it was you.” 
| Nick then told him what discoveries he had made. 
~uthbert Orton’s amazement was only equaled by his 
indignation. 
| “There was one thing Luther did not count upon,” said 
‘Nick, “and that was the discovery of his employment of 
Nig, the gamin. He supposed he had sent the boy to Cal- 
‘ifornia.” 
It was soon after this that the Ortons took their leave. 
When they had gone, Nick turned to Chick, and in his 
/quick, abrupt manner, asked : 
: “Well, and what have you found out?” 


“Your instructions, wirea me last evening, were to go. 
ul > 


i 


Row, see one Malcom and find out who 

| Luther was.” 

| It will be remembered that Nick got his cue for this in- 
| vestigation from the last entry made in William Torrens’ 

‘memorandum-book, 

“T found Maleom, whois a cigar maker, and he said 
Luther was an old chum of his and frequently spent the 
night with him at his room in the same building. 

‘*Malcom is an honest fellow, and therefore I confided 
in him to a certain extent. 

“He said Luther had been an actor, but had guit the 
stage to enter into possession of a fortune left him bya 
near relative. 

“J asked Malcom if he knew the relation’s name. 
answered in the negative. ; 

“But he gave me one bit of information that L know will 
please you, Nick. Hesaid Luther had promised to stay 
with him to-night.” 

“That is good news, indeed, Chick.” 

i . Niek then filled up the gaps in the case as far as his in- 

‘vestigations had proceeded, and asked Chick for an opin- 

‘ion in relation to the severed hand and the actions of 
Jacob Hanson after leaving home. 

| “TJ think,” said Young Hercules, slowly, “that the hand 

‘was nailed up over the summer-house in a spirit of 
minglJed bravado and revenge.” 

“Revenge for what? The failure to get the old man’s 

money ?”. . 

“No, Nick, it was something deeper than that.” 

“My opinion. Chick.” 3 

“The murderer had feared something from the opera- 
tion of that hand; what it was we may know when we 
find the trunk.” 

““That’s one way to explain the matter. 
-eorrect one. We'll see.” 

i “Ag for Hanson’s peculiar actions, they may have been 
caused by the fear before he left the house to go to Far- 
ley’s, that he was te be made the victim of some d&cep- 
tion on the part of Luther.” : 

| ‘‘Good. You've fallen into my line of reasoning ex- 
actly.” ; 

“Znowing Luther to be a scoundrel, the thought, per- 
haps, came to him while he was preparing to start to 
keep the appointment, that Luther might have caused the 
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letter to be written in order to get him out of the house | 
and thus leave the way open fcr the villain’s entrance in 
search of money. 

“To provide against a surprise of that sort, and to foil 
Luther’s schemes in the event his suspicions were not 
astray, Hanson took his wealth with him, and proceeding 
first to the room of the telegraph operator, sent the mes- 
sage to his lawyer in Brooklyn, arranged tor the express- 
age of the package of notes, and afterward took the road 
to Farley's.” 

“You reason well, Chick. 
theory that will satisfactorily explain Jacob Hanson’s 
conduct.” 

Half an hour later the two detectives, thoroughly dis- 
guised, were on their way to Brooklyn. 

Nick was anxious to learn what discoveries had been 
made in relation to the lost trunk. 

The mystery that surrounded ‘the relationship that ex- 
isted between the murderer and Jacob Hanson might be 
solved if the trunk could be found with its contents in- 
tact. 

At the transfer company’s office Nick found the clerk 
with whom he had spoken the day before 

When convinced that he was addressing the genuine 
Nick Carter, he said : 

“We have tracked the trunk to’*the Pennsylvania depot 
in Jersey City. 

‘“‘{t went to the baggage-room, but no farther, for on the | 
night of its arrival the room was broken into by burglars, 
and several valises and this one trunk, the smallest there, 
were carried off.” 

‘Ts that all you have to communicate?” asked Nick, as 
the clerk paused. 

‘‘No. The police of Jersey City are of the opinion that 
the burglary was the work of the Hillside Gang, and they 
have strong hopes of running the burglars to earth’ 

Nick thanked the clerk for his information and left the 


Outside he said to Chick : Fy ra oc 


“Reddy McGowan is the leader of that gang, ane he | 
has a woman in this very city.” 

“Suke the Lifter; I know her.” 

“Find her if you can, and see what you can do with 
her. But be at the office at six.” 

“All right ” 

Off went Chick without another word. 

Across the street from the transfer office, a bootblack 
was operating on the shoes of a man with reddish hair 
and whiskers while the conversation between the two de- 
tectives was going on. 

He was handing a dime to the bootblack when Nick and 
Chick separated. 

The forfter walked slowly in one direction, the latter at 
a brisk pace in another. 

The man with the red whiskers looked from one to the 
other and frowned. 

Then, as if his mind had been suddenly made up toa 
certain course of action, he went down the street in the 
wake of Chick. 


—— 


CHAPTER. VII. 
NIG AS A DETECTIVE 
On leaving his assistant, Nick Car ior started to Long 


Island City to hunt up Nig and ascertain if the sharp- |. 


witted gamin had made any discoveries since their part- 
ing in the morning. 

He had not proceeded half a block before he came 
plump upon Nig, who was sitting on the edge of the side- 
walk paid a large dry- goods box. 

‘‘T seen you comin’ 4n’ so I waited,” said the boy, as 
he rose up, much to the great detective’s surprise. 

‘‘But I am disguised, Nig. How could you know me?” 

“Got onto der gait, fer one thing. But I knowed fer 
sure Wen yer chinned wid der transfer clerk.” 

“Where were you then? 

“Outside by der door.” 

“Why didn’t you wait there for me?” 

“You was wid annudder chan, an’ I didn’t know if you! 
wanted ter have me ’round while you’n him was talkin’.” 
“Very discreet conduct, Nig; you’re coming on.” 


ee esoda at 


In fact, there is no other} 


“Tanks, 
mug.” 


“Where is he?” asked the great detective, his face 
glowing with excitement. . 
“Down der street. I got my lamps on him. Come.” 


The little fellow who was disguised by a stiff-brimmed 
hat and a brand-new suit of clothes, so that his best 
friend would net have known hiin, started on a brisk trot 
in the direction Chick and the man with the red whiskers 
had taken. 

“Dere he is. See him,” pointing to the form of the lat- 
ter personage who was now walking slowly, in imitation 
of Chick’s gait. 

Nick’s assistant had slackened his pace on. catehing 
sight of arough-looking man on the other side of the 
street. 

The great detective stopped, when within a hundred 
yards of his quarry, and, after saying hurriedly to his 
diminutive companion, “Keep your eye orn him while I 
slip into this hall-way a minute, ” 
walk. 

Nig nodded his head and walked on. 

He had not proceeded many yards before he was joined 
by a farmer-looking personage. 


ter to Nig with a bueolic twang. 
The boy looked up with a start. 
‘“Who bees you?” he said, with a frown on his sharp 


i face. * 


Nick Carter, for it was he, gave a low laugh. 

‘‘T fooled you that time, Nig,” he said, in his natural 
voice. 

The boy’s face cleared instantly. 

‘Dat’s der time you done der act in great shape,” was 
his reply. 

As they walked along, keeping ata discreet distance 
from the man with the red whiskers, Nig told his story. 

“i ply. told me to skip down ter Ravenswood and do two 


mere Der fust w as ter fine der wehicle wit’ der wide tires 


an’ ane light gear.’ 

“And did you succeed, Nig?” 

“Dat’s wot. I chased around der town for two hours 
an’ den I run a-foul of der cart—it was a drivin’ cart— 
back of an old Dutchman’s barn. He’d never lent it to 
any one, an’ didn’ know if ud been taken away.” 

“It must have been stolen in the night,” said Nick, 
“and returned after it had been used to convey the bodies 
of the murdered men to the creek.” ‘ 

“De nex’ job was ter pipe off ole Hanson’s house, as 
you had a notion dat der mug you was after might come 
back dere a searchin’ fer somethin’ what he hadn’ yet put 
his clam-hooks on.’ 

“Those were my instructions to the letter, Nig.” 

“Well, I went down dere, an’ hid in der bushes near 
der front door. 

“T’d bin a scrouchin’ outer sight fer about an hour wen 


us now; see?” 


tive. 


der bad luck he’d had in huntin’ fer de ole crab’s boodle. 
“But he didn't go in der front, he aoe to der back, an’ 
was in der house more’n a hour. 


“Saw me?” exclaimed Nick, in surprise. ‘‘Why, Thadn’t 
imet you, then 

“ Who said ver had ? 
dressin’ myself after a swim, w’en yer an’ dat big dude 
i frien’ of yours came along.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me of this before, Nig?” 

*““Worgot. ‘Sides, it didn’t amount ter nuffin’.” 

“Your observation of my actions certainly did, if your 
measurement, of the foot- “prints of the red- whiskered man 
coincides with the one I took.” 

“Vou kin put ’em together an’ see.’ 

Nig took out a dirty piece of paper one his pocket and 
handed it to the great detective. - 

Upon it was traced the outlines of a human foot. 


But come on quick if you want ter catch der_ 


quickly left the side-. 


“Well, haow air yeou makin’ it, my som?” said the oe 


up der walk comes a mug wid red w’iskers—him ahead of — 
“T have my eyes on him,” said the well-pleased detec-— 


“He stops near de door an’ I heard him mutterin’ ’bout— 


‘*T never stirred from der bushes but once, an’ dat He 
to go out to der walk an’ medger his tracks der wayI _ 
;seen you do down to der crik.” 


But I was back of annudder tree 


Ae 
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Nick compared the work with the measurement he had| / CHAPTER VIII. 
_ taken at the creek. z 


eS They mere identical THE MURDERER MEETS HIS MATCH. 


“Wen der mug came out of der house his face was} Chick had not been parted from Nick Carter more than 
Bites black, an’ he was cussin’ like a pirate. I den knowed he’d| five minutes when he espied a man across the street, 
~~ madea play without havin’ any trumps in his hand. whose appearance in Brooklyn at this time thrilled him 
“TJ let him get outer de groun’s, an’ den I did der shad-| with fierce satisfaction. 
- der act, an’ I kep’ on his trail till he got ter dis city an’ a| It was Reddy McGowan, the leader of the Hillside Gang 
bootblack got a-hold o’ him.” ; of burglars, suspected by the police of Jersey City of hav- 
Nig paused, took the stump of a cigar from his pocket, |ing broken into the baggage-room at the Pennsylvania 
put it in his month, and then began fishing in his ragged | depot some ten days before and stolen a number of trunks, 


clothes for a match. 4 among them the one consigned by the Brooklyn lawyer to 
Nick looked at the cigar stump with sudden interest. Vincent Orton at Princeton. 
‘Where did you get that, Nig?” he asked. McGowan was slouching somewhat under the influence 
“On der road from Ravenswood. Der mug trowed it|of liquor, and Chick kept his eve on him until he disap- 
away.” peared into a saloon, the one, in fact, in which the row, © 
ee «Let me-see it.” which resulted so unfortunately for Nick Carter, had oc- 
eae Bp Nig handed it to him. curred. . 
“a9 oe. It was of the same brand as that of the stump which| Chick knew the place, and he was also aware that it 
— § Nick had picked up in Hanson’s grounds. had been a regular resort for Suke the Lifter. 


@  £“Have you ever seen the man ahead of us before to-| The woman had once deserted McGowan to consort 
ae _. .day?” Nick asked. with the keeper of the saloon, and Chick knew that the 
ae | “Dat’s wot,” was the confident answer. two were rank enemies. 


VSR ae 


Oa ss “Where ?” Therefore when Reddy McGowan entered the establish- 
mee “At de crik der mcrnin’ I got der letter ter take ter|ment of his former rival, the young detective scented 
@  _~Ravenswood.” trouble. 
a cee ~ “Do you mean to say that he is the man who gave you| Chick was at the door—his disguise that of a tough—as 
the letter?” McGowan approached the bar. 
“T knows he is.” “Gimme some whisky,” the burglar said, in a surly oy 
ee Be ee ‘“How do you know? By his voice?” voice, to the saloon-keeper, whose name was Durkin. 
oe ‘“Naw ; der voice he used in ole Hanson’s groun’s dis| “Ye’ll get no dhrink here, Reddy,” said the other, with” 
a | ; mornin’ was heavy and rough.” an ugly frown. 
‘“By what, then? His nose?” McGowan, who was anything but sober, as has been 
‘Naw, he ain’t got no Sheeny beak.” said, threw his hat on the floor and began to remove his 
“Size ?” coat. 


a “Size is der same, an’ somefin else, mister. He wored| Durkin, with a savage smile, came from behind the bar 
A a dog’s head shirt-stud w’en he gimme der letter, an he’s a| with a beer glass in his hand. 
wearin’ it now; an’ he’s got dersame eyes—you can’t| But he kept the hand behind his back until.McGowan, 


as fool me on der lamps.” his eyes flashing murderously, made a rush for him. 
—..- “How about the nose and the voice?” queried .Nick,/.-Therflic glass was thrown. tee = 
after a pause, during which they had turned a corner. It missed its mark and struck Nick Carter outside. 
. “If der mug were an actor——” The next moment, Chick, whose mind had been sud- 
_ “He has been on the stage, [am informed.” denly made up as to the course he should pursue, sprang 
“Den der nose an’ der voice could be faked ; see?” forward and struck Durkin a powerful blow on the nose. 
“Ves. That’s the true explanation without doubt.” Down dropped the saloon-keeper as though he had col- 


Nick was now within twenty steps of the man with the|lided with a sledge-hammer. 
red whiskers, who was undoubtedly Edwin Luther, the} McGowan was regarding Chick in a bewildered manner 


murderer of Jacob Hanson and William Torrens. when Young Hercules picked up the burglar’s coat and 
He determined to arrest him at once. hat and seized him by the arm. 
The great detective whispered a few words to Nigand| ‘Come, Rocksey, let's slide out o’ here afore the 
then advanced quickly toward his quarry. coppers make a dash for us.” 
At that moment Luther stopped. McGowan, now more bewildered than ever, allowed 
He was in front of a saloon with open doors. Chick to hurry him out of the saloon by the back way. 

Re Ee: A wordy row was going on inside, and Nick supposed! They entered an alley, hurried down toa broad street, 
he had halted out of curiosity. followed it up a few blocks, and then started up the stair- 
oe Be Nick was within a few feet of his man when something | way of a second-rate hotel. 

happened that played havoc with his plan. Edwin Luther was not far behind them, but Chick, not 


‘A heavy beer glass, flung with murderous rage, came |} ing aware of his identity with the murderer of Hanson 
flying out of the saloon, and striking the great detective) ..q Torrens, paid no attention to him. 
i BG Deed eee net reeds back. hale Luther was in the act of leaving the sidewalk to ascend 


g ieee ee eee himself, Luther had dashed | the stairs, when he heard a loud, excited voice down the 
--L[-____ into the saloon. street say : 


bes i Luckily for Nick the glass had not shattered when it|, “He went up thim stairs. Hurry up, man, or we'll lose 


, . 3 ° . 3 him.” 
ae ic thenoaiul eee The speaker was Durkin, the saloon-keeper, who was 
- _He saw Luther enter the saloon, and staggered after | Walking behind Nick. : : ne 
him, but he was so faint and weak from the blow that he| Looking upon the latter as a friend, since he had joined 
would have fallen when he crossed the threshold, if he|in the pursuit of Reddy McGowan, Durkin upon the 
had not caught the edge of the bar counter for support. | words caught Nick’s arm and pointed up the street. Se 
At his feet lay a man with his face covered with blood.| The great detective felt like knocking the man down 
, Nick was steadying himself for another movement for-!for his action, for the moment Durkin spoke, Edwin 
aig aos ward, when the man arose. Luther turned with a start, saw the two men hurrying 
re one It was the saloon-keeper. toward him, and then dashed up the stairs, three steps at 


The blood had come from his nostrils, and he was notjatime. — _ : yo 
otherwise injured. The villain had made the discovery that morning that a 


A blow from some one’s strong fist had knocked him| trunk for Vincent Orton, which left Brooklyn the day of 
down.» £ Jacob Hanson’s disappearance, had been lost or stolen, 
Without bestowing a single glance on the disguised | from reading an advertisement in the Hagle. _ 
detective he started for the rear door. The advertisement had been inserted at the instance of 
Nick followed him. the transfer company, but the clerk, in his last conversa- 
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tion with Nick, had forgotten to mention this circum- 
stance. i 

Luther put two and two together, and beeame half con- 
vinced that the trunk contained Hanson’s money. 

After reading the advertisement, he had called upon 
the manager of the transfer company, introduced himself 
asa Jersey City detective, and asked for certain particu- 
lars about the trunk. 

The manager, suspecting nothing wrong, answered 
Luther’s questions, and also furnished the gratuitous in- 
formation that the matter was in the hands cf the cele- 
brated New York detective, Nick Carter, who was ex- 
pected hourly. : 

This conversation took place in the manager’s private 
office and was not communicated to the clerk with whom 
Nick had had the interview the day before. 

Leaving the manager, Luther went to Hanson’s house 


to make a last search for the money—for it might be 


there after all, intending. if he failed to find it, to return 
to a point near the transfer office in Brooklyn, and wait 
for the appearance of Nick Carter. 

«finding nothing at the house, he went back to Brooklyn, 
never suspecting that Nig was on his trail, and while his 
boots were being polished, saw Nick and Chick enter the 
office. 

Not until they separated, and Chick began to wall fast 
did he suspect who they were. 

His judgment advised him to follow the man who was 
in a hurry, for something told him that the latter had got 
a clew to the whereabouts of the missing trunk. 

When he bounded up the staircase of the hotel, his 
heart was oppressed with the guilty fear that the two men 
down the street were officers, and that he was their 
quarry. A 

Arrived at the second story landing he looked quickly 
about. 

A. few steps to his right was the little box-like office. 

Beside it was a door which he rightly concluded opened 


_into the baggage-room. 


- The proprietor or clerk was temporarily absept.. 

The steps of his pursuers were on the stairs beiow when 
he opened the door of the baggage-room and jumped in. 

As he closed the door after him, the eyes of a boy 
peered around the banisters at the top of the stairs. 

It was Nig. 

He had been in advance of Nick Carter and Durkin on 
leaving the saloon, but instead of following along the 
same sidewalk that Chick, MeGowan, and Luther had 
taken, he had crossed the street soas not to excite sus- 
picion. 

When the great detective and Durkin reached the bead 
of the stairs, Nig pointed at tbe door of the baggage-room 
and whispered excitedly : 

“Der mug went in dere.” 

“And where did the other men go?” whispering back 
for the benefit of the saloon-keeper. 


“What do you want?” he asked, gruffly. ae 
“Tam looking for a man with red whiskers who mus: 
have passed through this office a few moments ago.” 
‘“ You’l find him in the wash-room that opens out of the 
reading-room,” ae 


Nick, who had been looking steadily at the man’s face, 


suddenly turned his head away and said : 7 
‘All right. Much obliged.” . ze 


He had turned his head so that the man might not see 


the expression of his face. 


For while gazing at the man he had made a surprising 
discovery. . 


front. 
The object was a dog’s head stud. 


Nick was an adept at masking his emotions, but the 
discovery was so unexpected that he felt that he would = 


betray himself if he did not turn his face away. 
As it was he gave a slight start. 
At that moment Durkin, the saloon-keeper, rushed up 
to the office window and espying, Nick 
him and cried out in a voice hoarse with anger: 


“Yer a liar, an’ if ye’ll coom out here I'll wipe der floor — 


wid yer.” 


| “What have 1 done?” asked the great detective, mildly, — 
,; as he turned a composed face toward the window arses ae 

“Yez towld me—or yer brat of a son did, which amounts _ 
to the same thing, do ye moind—that Reddy MeGowan — 


\ 


wint out be the buck way.” 
‘‘And didn’t he?” 


ture she is, too—said they wint this way.” 
“Then I was mistaken. 
pointing toward the reading-room. 
The Irishman, with the low muttered threat, “ef they 


That discovery appertained to an object on his shirt 


shook his fist at 


Perhaps they are in there”— 


“No, he didn’t, fer the servant gurl—an’a foine cra- 


ain’t there I?ll put a big head onto yez, me bye,” wentto = 


the apartment indicated. 


He had no sooner entered than Nig, who was waiting — 


anxiously outside the office, followed after and closed the | 


This was an excellent move, for Edwin Luther ecculd 
not now leave the office without passing through the bag- 
gage-room, before the door of which stood the detective. 


i.door of the reading-room which communicated with the — 


RE o eT 


office and turned the key in the lock. i 


The villian had observed Nick’s start, and guessed that — 


his latest disguise had been penetrated. ; 

His intention when he had made the quick change in 
his personal appearance was to pretend to his pursuers, 
should they coine to the office, that he was the lodging- 
house proprietor, send them to the wash-room on a false_ 
scent, and make his escape during their absence. 

He could not imagine how he had been recognized, for 
the tell-tale stud never occurred to him. 
Nick felt that the time to act had come when Nig locked 

the reading-room door. 


On coming into the office he had thrust the hand which _ 


Nig had not seen them, but his ready wit caused him to | held the pistol into his bosom. 


point to the long corridor which traversed the second | 


story from front to rear. 

“Then you'd better go that way,” whispered Nick to 
Durkin, “my man is the fellow with the red whiskers.” 

“ All right, sor,” responded the saloon-keeper, in a loud, 
bass voice. 

Nick was relieved when Durkin went tramping down 
the corridor. 

He now drew his pistol and approached the baggage- 
room door. 

It was not locked. 

Opening it wide the great detective was met with an 
unwelcome surprise. 


Out flashed the weapon while Luther’s hands were 

down, and quick came the command: <i 
“Up with your hands.” Br 
Instead of complying, Luther leaped from the high 


plowed a hole through the muscles of Luther’s néeck. ; 
A desperate hand to hand struggle followed. 


burst into the room, followed by Durkin. 
The latter had been hurriedly posted by the boy as to~ 


There was no man there, and there was no chance for|a@ murderer. 


one to hide behind the half-dozen valises and satchels 
resting snugly along the walls. 


Flinging himself upon the combatants he immediately 
became a hindrance and not a help to the cause of jus-_ 


The open door communicating witli the office explained | tice, for Luther managed to free himself from Nick’s 


how Luther had made his escape. a 
But.he could not have gone far, and must be either in 
the reading-room or the office. 
Nick went into the latter compartment. 


A man with black hair and beard looked up from the : 
sur- dropped the knife. : 


ledger he had been examining with a stare of mild 
prise. 


grasp, and the next instant would have plunged a knife oe 


into the detective’s heart, had not Nig taken a hand. 


| As Luther raised himself on an elbow and drew the ~ 
| knife, Nig. standing behind, gave him such a kick on the — 


‘hack of the head that he uttered a howl of pain, and 


As he turned to see whence this new attack had come, 


# 


stool apon which he had been sitting, and flung himself 
upon his enemy, who was not more than three feet away. 
The pistol cracked as he left his seat, and the bullep _ 


They were on the floor, rolling over and over, when Ba ee oeiae ss 


the situation, and he was now eager to assist in capturing 
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Nig let his foot carom on Luther’s jaw, and almost at they 


game momenrt, Nick Carter, who had flung the well-mean- 
ing but blundering Durkin into a corner, caught Luther 
by the shoulder, jerked him backward on the floor and 
planted his knees on the villain’s breast. 
When Nig saw Luther lying on the flat of his back and 


- Nick holding him down, he plumped himself with all his 


might on the villain’s head and nearly dislocated the lat- 


_ter’s neck in the operation. 
Luther was insensible while the handcuffs were being 


placed upon his wrists, but he revived in a few moments. 


- That night he occupied a cell in the Brooklyn jail, and 
the next morning that city and New York were ringing 
with Nick Carter’s great achievement. 


-. wo hours after the capture, Chick appeared before 


- Nick in the office of Brooklyn’s chief of police. 


His smiling face told the story of his success. 


“Ive got the trunk,” he said. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE GAPS ARE FILLED. 
Chick's story, briefly given is as follows: 


; He had escaped with Reddy McGowan from the lodging- | 
house, and afterward so skillfully worked his pointswvith 


the half-drunken burglar, that the latter became con- 


vinced that the young detective was a member of the 


crooked fraternity. So believing, and feeling under obli- 
gations to Chick for his assistance, he took him to a house 


in an evil quarter of the city, where his mistress, Suke 


the Lifter, was staying. 
Suke was found in her room, dead drunk. 


- Chick gave McGowan some money and told him to go. 


out and buy some beer for the crowd. 

The burglar consented, and while he was gone the 
young detective made an investigation of the room, and 
in a closet found a number of valises and also the small 
trunk he was in search of. 

Bursting open the lock he made a hurried examination 
of its contents. 


Everything was in order, which causéd him td ‘petiere 


that it had not yet been overhauled. 
Among other things he found a package of bank-notes 


and securities, and a large, bulky envelope addressed to 


Vincent Orton. 

When McGowan returned Chick placed him under 
arrest. 
~ The next day in Nick’s office in.New York Vincent Or- 
ton read the statement found in the bulky envelope. 

It completely cleared up the mystery surrounding the 
old man’s actions, and the relationship that existed be- 
tween him and Edwin Luther. 

Written a week before Hanson’s disappearance, it ran 
in this wise: 

“he confession I am about to make may shock you, but I am im- 


a 


- pelled to undertake it in view of the unnatural conduct of one Edwin 


Tuther. He has repeatedly threatened my life, and if I should be mur- 
dered, this confession may serve a useful purpose by revealing the 
identity of the murderer. 
Mravin Luther is the son of a woman who once bore my name. It 
was a secret marriage, contracted while I was on a visit to Boston. 
- met her at the house of a friend where she officiated as housekeeper. 


. “She was an Englishwoman and personally very attractive. Her only 
child, by a former marriage, was Edwin Luther, who was then an actor 


in England. 


ar I supposed to be her iegitimate agent ; but shortly 


“Jt was not untila month after my union with the woman, and when 


- IT was about to reveal the secret to you and Cuthbert, that the shame-_ 


~ ful depths of her character were revealed | 
“One evening, when I was supposed to be in Malden, I came home 


to me. ; 


and found her in the midst of a drunken orgie, her companion being a 
notorious gambler. 

“Instead of exhibiting shame or consternation at my appearance, 
she langhed in my face, said I was an old fool, and that she had mar- 


- yied me for my money, and wound up by declaring that unless I paid 


‘her well, she would disgrace me publicly. When she uttered those 


words she knew she was assailing my weakest point. 
“Well, I agreed to give her ten thousand dollars and settle an annu- 


ity of one thousand on her while she lived. 


“We separated next day, and I returned to Ravenswood. 
“For-five years I paid the annuity into the hands 
after I had made 
the fifth payment to him, I learned through a reliable source that 
my wife was dead, and not only that, but also that the event had 


occurred within six months after our separation. 


_ “When Luther appeared to demand the sixth payment, I told him 


I | 


of her son, whom > 


—_-; 


what I had discovered, and ordered him to leave the house and 
never show his fag¢e in it again. 

“He answered’ me-with a flood of profanity, and said I was his 
pigeon and that he would pluck me to the last feather. 

“That was two years ago. For a year I never heard from him, 
but during the last twelve months I have been sorely persecuted by 
him. He has threatened to kill me, has held over my head a lying 
statement he had prepared in regard to my relations with his dis- 
reputable mother, and which he said would go into the hands of the 
printer whenever I failed to comply with his demands, 

“T confess to my shame that I have paid him many hundreds of 
dollars during the past year; but I finally resolved to defy him, and 
at his last visit, a few days ago, I told him that he should never 
again receive another cent of my money, and that if he killed me, 
my right hand should be the means of sending him to the gallows. 
-He failed to understand me, and left the house with the threat that 
'T had not seen the last of him. Iam afraid he intends to murder me, 
| but if he should carry out his purpose, I hope that my threat may 
come true, and that these words, penned by my right hand, may 
/send him to the gallows. I could inform the police, and have him 
bound over to keep the peace, but such a proceeding, I am convinced, 
would not deter that desperate and conscienceless scoundrel from ear- 
rying out his revengeful purpose. 

‘Such a course, however, would be most repugnant to my feelings, 
for I would rather brave the consequences of a refusal to take it, than 
have the story of my marriage, with all its disgusting details, pub- 
lished to the world. 

‘That is all, In the trunk, among other papers, you will find my 
will, God bless you and Cuthbert, and may you never know the suf- 
fering that has afflicted the last years of my life. Jacosp Hanson,” 


An olographie will was indeed found among the other 
papers. 

By its terms all of the testator’s property was left to 

Vineent and Cuthbert Orton, share and share alike. 
| The notes and securities amounted to over five hundred 
thousand dollars. 

_. Edwin Luther, when confronted with the evidence of 
his guilt, made a full confession. 

He had lured Hanson to Ab Farley’s in order that he 
might search the old: man’s house, and he had induced 
William Torrens to go to the same place, as he suspected 
that the man-of-all-work knew Hanson’s secret. 

Asked about Torren’s knowledge of Malcome, the Park 

wiogaur maker, he said that. he had lost onmcm Doe] 
coli s notes, inviting him to spend the night at the latter’s 
house, which Torrens probably found. 

The douvle murder was consummated after Hanson and 
Torrens had been prisoners for some days in Farley’s 
cellar. 

Failing to find the old man’s money, or to induce his 
victim to disclose its hiding-place, Luther had strangled 
him, and immediately thereafter had murdered Torrens 
in the same way. 

In regard to the severed hand, Luther said that when 
he announced to Hanson in Farley’s cellar his intention 
to kill him then and there, the old man repeated what he 
had once before said about the terrible power his right 
band would exercise after he was dead. 

“T killed him,” said the murderer, coolly, “‘and a few 
hours afterward I cut off the hand that was going to raise 
hob with me, and to show my contempt for its power, I 
nailed it over the door of the old man’s summer-house.” 

Luthér’s confession was made in the evening. 

The next morning he was found dead in his cell. 

He had poisoned himself. 

At his feet lay the dog’s head shirt stud. 

Examination showed that it was hollow. 

In the hollow place were a few grains of a deadly Indian 
poison. 

But little more remains to be told. 

Ab Farley, Luther’s accomplice, was never captured, 
but a few months after the events recorded in this story, 
he was cut to pieces by Dahomeyan savages, while he _ 
“was acting as scout and spy for General Dodds. 

Nigel Burke, the boy detective, is now attending school 
in Brooklyn, and has a handsome account in bank. 
| Vineent and Cuthbert Orton had remembered him ina 
| practical manner. : 
| And they did not forget Nick and Chick. 


(THE END.) 
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. 75—THE CINCINNATI BANK SWINDLE; or, Nicx Carvrer’s No. 


Great Foreery Case. By the author of ‘Nick Carter.” 


. 76—A MURDER IN THE SNOW: or, Nick Carrer’s Currous No, 


Cass, By the author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 


. 17.—BAGGAGE CHECK x623; or, Nick Carrer Amona tux | NO- 


Hoten Swinpuers. By the author of “Nick Carter.” 


Finp. By the author of ‘Nick Carter.” 
ANCE Fravups.” By the author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 

. 80—THE PRINCE OF CROOKS; or, Nick Carrer’s CiEver | 
Scu=mr. By the author of ‘Nick Carter.” 

. 81—TRACKED TO MONTREAL; or, Nick CARTER’s LONG CHASE. 

By the author of ‘‘Niek Carter.” 

. 82—FROM PALACE TO PRISON ; or, Nick Carver's CaprurE 

oF ASweLu Croox, By the author of ‘‘Nick Carter,” 


For sale by all newsdealers at five cents per co 
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3! ROSE STREE 


Nick Carter's Livety | No. 


No. 
No. 
. 58--NICK CARTER IN WALL STREET ; Or, TRrackine a Sroten | No. 


Nick CarTER’s GREEN | No, 


No. 


a 
”, 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No, 
No. 124—THE FATE OF BURGLAR JOE; Or, Nick Carrer Un- 


PRICE, FIVE CENTS. 


. 83—THE FREIGHT THIEVES ; or, Nick Canrer’s Expurr Ex- 
PosuRE. By the author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 

. 8{—THE UNDERGROUND TUNNEL; or, Nick CUaxrer my 
Brocxiyn. By the author of “Nick Carter.” 

. 85—THE TURKISH BATH MYSTERY ; on, Nick Canter Arrer 
4 Suick Parr. By the author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 

. 86—THE BANK DRAFT RAISER ; or, Nicx Car™mr’s Capture OF 

4 Siippery Criminat. By the author of “Nick Carter.” 
87—_THE WATCHMAKER’S HAMMER ; or, Nick Carter’s 

Quick Dxcision, By the author of “Nick Carter.” ; 

. 88—CHICAGO’S CARNIVAL OF CRIME; or, Nick Carrer TO 
THE Rescur. By the author of ‘Nick Carter.” 


. 89—-LOOTED IN TRANSIT; orn, Nick Carrer AmonG THR Ex-_ 
No. 
No. 
By | No. 


press Tureves. — By the author of ‘‘Nick Carter,” 
90—9—19—29 ; or, Nick CartTER AND THE Poracy Suarps. 
author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 

91—THE COIN CUFF BUTTON; or, Nick Carter snp THE 

Srranciers. By the author of “Nick Carter. 
92—THE HIGHWAYMEN SIDE-TRACKED; or, An Arrempr 
to Personate Nick Carrer. By the author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 
93--THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE THUGS: or, Rovcu 
Worx For Nick Carrer. By the author of “Nick Carrer.” 
94—SKIPPED FROM CUSTODY; or, Nicx Carter’s DovusiE 
Cuasre. By the Author of ‘Nick Carter.” 
95—THE LETTER Z; Or, Nick Carrer AMONG THE CiNCINNATI 
Suarps. By the author of ‘Nick Carter.” 
96—THE ELECTRIC DRILL; Or, Nick Carrer Among tHE 
Hicu Power Bureuars. By the author of ‘Nick Carter.” 
7—NICK CARTER AT MT. VERNON; or, Fux Op Raszsir’s 
Paw. By the author of ‘Nick Carter.” 
98—THE IDENTITY OF DALY ; or, Nick Carter’s DISCOVERIES 
IN Frorrwpa. By the author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 
99—THE BOOK-MAKER’S CRIME; or, Nick Carrer’g Accr ~ 
DENTAL CLew. By the author of ‘‘Nick Carter,” 
100—NICK CARTER’S GREATEST PUZZLE ; or, rum SrrancE 
Farr or Lawyer Dreems. By the Author of ‘Nick Carter.” 
101—THE KNAVE OF DIAMONDS; Cr, Nick Carrer’s Worst 
Puzzin. By the Author of ‘Nick Carter,” 
1022—THE FOOT-PADS OF THE FAIR; Or, Nick Carrer’s 
QurrEREST Case. By the Author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 
103—THiE LI'TLE KNOCKER-OUT ; Or, Nick Carrer AmMoxa 
_ tHE Perer Prayers. By the Author of “Nick Carter,” 
Mi NICK CARTER AND THE CIRCUS CROOKS ; on, Tam 
Greatest SHow on Earru. By the Author of “Nick Carter,” 
105—THE ELEVATED RAILROAD MYSTERY; or, Nick Car- 
ee Great Poisoninc Case. By the Author of- ‘Nick 
Jarter.” 

106—NICK CARTER’S PRESENCE OF MIND; or, Tux Dramonp 
Rospers Run to Kartu. By the Author of “Nick Carter.” 

107—THE MURDER IN THE SLEEPING CAR; or, Nick Car- 
TER'S Uany Cusrommr. By the Author of “Nick Carter,” 

108—NICK CARTER’S WALK-OVER; or, Tue Last or tHE 
GRrEn Goons Gane. By the Author of “Nick Carter.” 

109. —NICK CARTER AFTER BOB DALTON; or, Trackine THE 
Greatest Ovurtaw Since Jessr James. By the Author of 
“Nick Carter.” 

110—AMONG THE FIRE-BUGS; on, Nick Carter's Braves? 
Deep. By the Author of ‘Nick Carter.” | 

11I—NICK CARTER’S SECOND SIGHT; or, Tue Crore ry 

Sr. Acnes’ Hosprran. By the Author of “Nick Carter.” 
112—NICK CARTER AMONG THE POISONERS ; or, Tax 
Wizarp or Deatu. By the Author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 
1183—THE MYSTERIOUS ASSASSIN ; or, Nicx Carrer’s SiEN- 
DER Crew. By the Author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 

'114—NICK CARTER'S VACATION; on, Tue Secret or THE 
ANNANDALE Tracepy. By the Author of “Nick Carter,” 
115—THE GREAT DETECTIVE’S MASCOT; or, Nick Car- 

; TERS Run or Luck. By the Author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 

116— THE TRAIN ROBBERY AT KESSLER SWITCH; or, Nick 
CartEeR to THE Rescun. By the author of ‘‘Nick Carter,” 

117—NICK CARTER ON TIME; or, A Dummy-Trarx Horp-Up. 
By the author of ‘‘Nick Carter.” 

118—THE TRAIN ROBBERS’ WIND-UP; Or, Nick Carrsr’s 

Sort Work at Livinaston. By the Author of ‘Nick Carter.” 

119—A MURDER IN THE PARK; or, A Great Day’s Work 
By Nick Carter. By the Author of ‘Nick Carter.” 

120. -NICK CARTER’S MOUSE TRAP; on, Tae Capture or 
Doc. Heustonz’s Notorious Gane. By tke Author of “Nick 
Carter.” 

121—A TRIO OF BLACKMAILERS ; or, Nick Carrer on run 
Rieut Sine. By the Author of “Nick Carter.” 

122.—A MILLIONAIRE FRAUD ; or, Caveur sy an Exzcrnic - 
Current. By the Author of ‘Nick Carter.” 

123—A DEAD MAN’S HAND; or, Nick Carrer’s Matcuiess _ 
Metuop. By the Author of ‘Nick Carter.” GEA 


By the 


MASKING A VILLAINOUS CROOK. 
Carter.” 


By the Author of ‘Nick 


py, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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T, New York. 


